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PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES. NO. IV, 


SIR J. COPLEY AND MR. PLUNKETT. 


Cure plus in illo—in hoc nature. 

The brunt of the recent discussion of the Catholic Claims lay 
between two combatants of character and endowments as opposite 
as the opinions they advocated. The features of their minds cannot 
be said to be in any one point similar; neither are they alike 
in their habits moral or inteilectual,—in the selection of means 
to an end,—nor in the style of eloquence which a common 
profession might be supposed to give rise to. The one was an 
English lawyer addressing a series of plain unostentatiously- 
couched remarks—if not in logical, at least in ratiocinative, 
order—to the understanding of his countrymen, animating their 
attention less by the warmth of his own feelings, than by an 
artful appeal to their national and religious prejudices, and 
influencing their will by plausible insinuations and quasi demon- 
strations of their best interests being at stake. The other was an 
Irish orator, with powers of argumentation peculiarly his own, and 
powers of intellect common to the high-minded of all ages and coun- 
tries, borne by the aspiring and vehement genius of his country’s* 
eloquence to heights where lofty principles and great theories are 
revealed at every view, and where weaker heads excited by passion 
too often grow giddy, disguising the happiest conceptions of fancy 
in a redundancy of brilliant imagery, and disfiguring the best senti- 
ments of the heart by presenting them under an aspect of exagge- 
rated feeling. They are both, as we have intimated, members of the 
same profession; the one is Master of the Rolls in England; the 
other, Attorney General in Ireland. Each is of official eminence in 
his profession ; from which it might be naturally concluded that the 
mental characteristics of both are those most likely to lead to 


* It would be an interesting subject to investigate the causes of the excellence, the 
defects, and the peculiarities of Irish eloquence. They do not lie far from the surfage, 
and throw light on the discussion between poetry and eloquence? Burke, with all his 
imagination, had not the fancy of a poet; not to say Grattan or Sheridan, or any other 
great Irish orator. 
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forensic destination. The conclusion, however, must be received 
with considerable qualifications. If Sir J. Copley had not been 
bred a barrister*, he would most probably have not been heard of 
beyond the domestic circle; if Mr. Plunkett had never entered a 
court of law, he would most certainly: have been a great public 
character. The former has elaborated with great care and artifice 
all the faculties and qualifications essential to a skilful lawyer; nature 
endowed the latter with the elements of an orator and a statesman. 
Perspicuity, readiness of intellect, and plausibility, are the charac- 
teristics of the one; mental power and logical long-sightedness 
distinguish the other. The sphere of the one’s excellence is the 
Court of King’s Bench; his best audience a special jury: the other 
is most at home in the senate, advocating the rights of humanity, or 
wielding the destinies of an empire. The one keeps you to the bond; 
his arguments, the statements of his brief, whether the Chancery 
Report, or Dr. Philpott’s pamphlet—his logic, Nisi Prius chicane ; 
the other stands upon general principles; the workings of human 
nature supply him with arguments, and the experience of history, 
and the deductions of sages, supply him with the dialect of philo- 
sophy. The zeal of the one never warms beyond a stove-heat glow, 
or rarely imparts to his declamation more than a moonlight color of 
fire; while the ** mounting spirits” and ‘ fermenting blood” of the 
other’s imagination, seldom fail to diffuse the warmth and conviction 
of burning and vivific earnestness. Had both been bred painters, 
the one would have instinctively studied in the German School of 
minute and pains-taking fidelity; while the other would have aimed 
at the sublimities as well as monstrosities of Michael Angelo. Had 
they been bred theologians, the one would have read deeply in the 
scholastic disputes of the Middle Ages, and would have endeavoured 
to reconcile the Calvinistic doctrines of ‘ Grace” of Paul and 
Augustin, with the “ free-will” principles of the Church of England ; 
while the other would have ransacked philosophy and science for 
proofs of the harmony of Scripture soll a with human experience, 
and of the analogy between natural morality and revealed religion. 
To follow up this illustration a little farther, in the Sorbonne, Mr. 
Plunkett would have been professor of mathematics and moral 
philosophy ; while His Honor would have been the chief expounder 
of scholastic logic, and lecturer on dogmatic theology. The appear- 
ance and manner of each are in keeping with this estimate of 
their ability. The Master of the Rolls is not only low and slight 
in stature, but possesses features small and blending, and much more 
imposing in outline than in expression—forming a most unfavorable 
contrast with the broad expanse of forehead, tall massive figure, and 


* For the profession of the bar, we hold the same opinion of many great men. It 
sharpens and gives astute subtlety to the intellect, while it paralyzes its invention, and 
narrows its capacity, Who, when comparing an eloquent forensic advocate with a par- 
liamentary orator, can forget Burke's reply to Lord Erskine: “ As well, sir might a rabbit 
“ that breeds six times a year, give an opinion on the gestation of an ‘elephant, asa 
* lawyer give an opinion on a great legislative measure.” 
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“ Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies,” 


of the Right Honorable Attorney-General for Ireland. The brow 
of each is bold and masculine, and the countenance marked with 
care. In that of Sir J. Copley, much circumspection, great study, 
and wily acuteness, are softened down by an urbanity of disposition 
which insinuates itself between them so as to smoothen their Lena 
features. Mr. Plunkett’s is chiselled more from the corrodings of 
disappointed ambition, and the indulged solitary broodings of his 
own thoughts, than from the autumn furrow of advancing years, or 
from his faculties having been kept in constant tension. 

The expression of the countenance of each is remarkable for its 
seriousness and self-possession, and for indications of each having 
been much employed in severe and masculine investigations, There 
is more calmness, more sociableness, with much deeper traces of 
unremitting, vigilant circumspection, in the countenance of the one; 
more power, more intensity, more austerity and loftiness of thought, 
in the other. If there is less gregariousness, there is more hot-head- 
edness, in Mr. Plunkett—if more power, more agitation of feeling. 
The first aspect that strikes us in Sir J. Copley’s mind, is its calm 
uniformity of emotion; the next, its vigilant steadiness of purpose. 
From both, we justly conclude that he controls, and is not governed 
by, the energies of his being; and that nothing outward or from 
within can divert him from the attainment of his object. The first 
aspect of the other eininent individual that strikes us, is its philo- 
sophic melancholy, and its unmeasured strength ;—we soon discover 
that the stern and fiery energies of a most passionate soul, are 
but smouldering in the centre of his being; and that the sensibility 
of his temperament is not yet trained to endure pain without 
flinching, but is still tremblingly alive to influences from which 
common natures are exempt. Much of the sarcasm and mockery 
of dialect in which he speaks, and even thinks, is at'ributable to this 
cause; and much of the misconception of the unsociableness of his 
disposition, originates in the general ignorance of it. To this con- 
test between a most commanding intellect and most susceptible 
temper, is attributable much of the inconsistent phases of Mr. 
Plunkett’s character. Look at his features now in repose, and you 
see 





“ deep in his front engraven 
Deliberation and public care.” 

In five minutes, all his faculties and feelings are fettered and pros- 
trated under the iron sway of his passion. In the Master of the 
Rolls, on the other hand, all emotions are guided kindly under the 
mild sway of reason; and words of a heart-stirring tendency are 
pronounced with a calm equanimity that borders on petrifying cold- 
ness. Hence the rushing to hasty conclusions—precipitate judg- 
ments—the ill-timed opinions, and hence also the occasional flashes 
of the sublime in oratory of the one; and hence the immobility, 
the faultnessness, and the “ stirs but slowly, when he stirs at last,” 
of the other. B 2 
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The style and delivery of their speeches are equally charac- 
teristic. Palestre quam pugne magis accomodatus, applies to the 
one; pugne quam palestre, to the other. Mr. Plunkett states a 
general principle, draws inferences from it, states another and does the 
same, and another and another; he then takes a huge bundle of 
those inferences, and after swinging them with a giant arm round 
his head, either flings them at his adversary so as to crush by their 
united weight, or strikes right and left with them, as long as he has 
an inch of ground to fight for, or his opponents an inch to lose. He 
has one property, peculiar, as we believe, to Demosthenes, Burke, 
Grattan, and the great Lord Chatham; he never repeats an argument 
or proposition a second time; once uttered, they must either tell 
by their intrinsic worth, or, so to speak, by their physical gravity. 
His powers of extemporaneous reasoning are most extraordinary, 
and are the cause of his acknowledged and felt pre-eminence 
in debate. No man living can be compared with him on this point; 
for a continued stream of the most sagacious observations, free too 
from all epigrammatic conceit, and clothed in a most happy selection 
of condensed phrases, flows from him with a fluency and arrange- 
ment perfectly marvellous. Whether it be the consciousness of this 
power, or the natural effect of mental supremacy, there is a weight 
of authority about what he says, which is no less influential than it 
is free from arrogance. Of him, indeed, we may truly say, ** Erat in 
‘* verbis gravitas, and facile dicebat, auctoritatem et naturalem quan- 
‘* dam habebat oratio.” Neither his language, or the thoughts which 
it images, are musical; neither are they jarring; they are both mas- 
culine, full of character, and secondary meanings, and, like his voice, 
in their lower notes, are sonorous and deep toned; in their higher, 
to feminine ears, harsh and grating. His style is at once concise 
and full, rich, clear, unpretending, and vernacular. His delivery 
is rapid in the extreme, and unrhetorical to very faultiness, and 
highly indicative of the native pride of his intellect, and is only 
atoned for by the vehement earnestness of his tones, and the 
raciness of his expressions*. His countrymen declare sarcastic 
irony to be his forte; we think otherwise, not that we under- 
value his satire, but that we are convinced, from the freedom 
from personalities in a British. House of Parliament, and from 
the trifling influence of individual invective in a large enlightened 
assembly, Mr. Plunkett’s reasoning powers are his great engines of 
persuasion, making him one of the most formidable debaters of 
modern times. There is a difference in the order of the transactions 
which he exhibits to view for the purpose of rousing the passions of 
his hearers, from that resorted to by Sir J. Copley for the same pur- 
pose, well worthy of notice. Mr. Plunkett’s are almost invariably 
taken from the future ; Sir J. Copley’s, from the past. The one is 


* One gesture peculiarity of his, is justly admired for its effect—-that of striking his 
clenched hands, held for some moments over his head together, on the table or bench 
from w hich he ts speaking The effect is wonderful, though perhaps expressive ot 
nothing but the ergasm of his sterner energies. 
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fitter for a deliberative assembly, and shows that the sagacious and 
thinking faculties are most at work; the other for a jury, and shows 
that the memory and attention to immediate efiect are most engaged. 
The principle of the one is, that as reason makes us conscious that 
the future, or that placed before us, is every moment fast approach- 
ing; and the past, or that placed behind us, every moment fast 
retiring ; in the long run, we must be much more interested in the 
fuiure than the past. For as the one is continually increasing, and 
tie other constantly diminishing, so by aggrandizing the one, we 
detract from the force of the other. The principle of the other is, 
that the interest of a transaction is as its recentness, and that the 
lights of the mind, experience, irradiate only what is past, and do 
not, like the lights of the physical world, illumine the path before us. 
By our memory, therefore, the great ee of the mind, things 
past are exhibited in retrospect. It consequently is the faculty most 
calculated and appealed to by mere special pleaders, as we have no 
corresponding faculty to irradiate the future; and even in things 
which fall within our own experience, past events are often clearly 
discoverable by testimony, and by effects at present existing, while in 
reasoning upon things to come, we have nothing equivalent to found 
our arguments upon. The arguments of the former principle are 
founded in probability, in the connection of causes and effects; the 
arguments of the latter, in plausibility, in the specious analogies of 
past experience. A statesman uses the one, a lawyer the other. The 
whole of Sir J. Copley’s perspicuous speech on the Catholic question, 
is based upon the one; the former principle pervades Mr. Plunkett’s 
admirable reply. 

The Master of the Rolls’ style and manner of speaking may be 
described by the opposites to his Right Hon. adversary. The latter 
we have mentioned to be rapid and unrhetorical in delivery to very 
faultiness; the former is slow almost to tediousness*, studied even to 
stiffness, and formal to cold monotony. For sublimity of emotion he 
substitutes grave solemnity; for vehement invective, polished banter; 
and. for earnestness, petty vivacity. Where the former uses the 
materials of pathos, the latter, to speak in concise, though not, we 
fear, unpedantic language, employs the ad-captandum speciousness 
of ethos. While the Irish Attorney-General fires off a number of 
balls, never to be again made use of, his Honor repeats over and over 
not only the same remarks in every variety of expression, but the 
same forms of expression under every variety of remark. His state- 
ments, however, all bear upon the subject, and his arguments are 
plain and appropriate, as readily admitted as readily understood, 
and flowing in chaste abundance and in harmonious combination. 
His language is full without being, for oral, redundant; simple with- 

* The traces of elaborate preparation are visible in the minutest gesture or expres- 
sions of the Right Hon. Gentleman ; all the result of study. Ego ista studia non improbo, 
(says Cicero, speaking on the very point) moderata modo sint. Opinionem istorum 
studiorum, et suspicionem artificii apud eos gui res judicent, Oratori adversariam esse 


arbitror. Imminuit enim et oratoris auctoritatem,. et orationis fidem. This is more than 
the dictum of knowledge---it is the lesson of wisdom. 
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out flatness, perspicuous without an alloy of vulgar idiom, and elegant 
without fastidiousness. Its great defect is its coldness and mono- 
tony; defects rather attributable to the coldness of head consequent 
upon his professional habits, than to any lack of the warmer feelings 
of the heart. The Right Hon. Gentleman is by no means an 
effective ker in the House of Commons, forming no exception to 
the list of those who have failed to add to their reputation by their 
efforts in Parliament. The truth is, “ legal habits” of thinking and 
acting—that is, of being equally an adept in reasoning right from 
wrong principles, and wrong from right ones; of being equally grave 
and earnest in demonstrating that nonsense is replete with meaning, 
and that the clearest meaning is manifestly nonsense by construction, 
and of cramming the head with the arbitrary principles of a complex 
and incongruous code, indifferent whether called upon to apply or mis- 
apply them—are beneath the dignity of the legislature, and beneath 
the level of the understanding of its leading members. In listening 
to Sir J. Copley, we listen to a man speaking coldly from his brief; 
no power of eloquence would atone for that drawback on conviction. 
We know that he must defend his client, and argue on the side on 
which he is retained. We know also, that a trifling and accidental 
circumstance, which nowise affects the merit of the case, such as 
higher terms or prior application from the opposite party, would 
probably have made him employ the same acuteness, and display the 
same zeal on the opposite side of the question. This circumstance, 
though not considered as a fault of the man, but asa natural and 
ordinary consequent of the office, cannot fail, when reflected on, to 
make us shy and tardy in yielding our assent. The habit in the 
speaker's sincerity being thus weakened, we cannot wonder that Sir 
J. Copley will never be an influential speaker in Parliament on any 
subject alien from his profession. 

It is not meant in this imperfect sketch that what is predicated of 
one of the eminent individuals, is not, in degree, applicable to the 
other; or that the position of the one is the negative contrast of the 
other. By no means. Few excel Mr. Plunkett in the attributes 
which distinguish the Right Hon. Master of the Rolls; and as 
few excel the latter highly-gifted gentleman in logical symmetry of 
understanding : they have both enquired fearlessly, and as fearlessly 
searched out and denied the false, without forgetting what is equally 
essential and infinitely harder, to search out and admit the true. 
They both know the good, and love it; know the bad, and hate it, and 
reject it, though not en with equal violence: the calmer tem- 
perament of the English lawyer may not be as active in the former case, 


or energetic in the other, as his Irish brother, implying more than 
pronouncing in both. They are both without professional rivals in 
their respective courts*; and are both likely to be the holders of the 
great seal in their respective countries. Sir J. Copley is, perhaps, the 
most lucid expositor of the facts, or stater of a case, in the House of 


* This must be understood as applying to Sir J. Copley before the death of 
Lord Gifford. ' 
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Commons, and therefore a most useful and valuable: member; and in 
the Courts of Law, when the argument does not turn so much on 
the quotation of precedents, or hypercritical os of the sta- 
tutes, as on the great principles of Common or Equity Law of right 
or justice, or on reconciling the jarring decisions of former Judges, 
Mr. Plunkett we understand is, and believe must be, an all-powerful 
advocate. But still the characteristics of each, that which makes it 
‘‘ what itis,” are, we take it, those we have endeavoured to distinguish. 


TO JULIET. 


The touching tone which trembles on thy tongue, 
Has come upon mine ears with sweet surprise 

Like unknown music ;---and, like that, it brings 
An echo to the inward harmonies 

That long and deeply in my heart have rung, 
So uncompanion’d among outward things, 

That I have thought they could not answered be. 
A rare expression on thy features lives ; 

There’s more than beauty in thy look to me: 
The ashing glances of thine eye disclose 

The radiance of the light which passion gives 
When in that happy, hallowing home it glows, 

A bosom clear in its unclouded truth, 

And holy in the purity of youth. 
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** CARELESS. John, who called this morning ?” 

* Joun. Only your four old creditors, sir.” 

“ CareLeas. Let me hear their infernal names ?”’ 

“ Joun. Whoy, vurst, Farmer Corn Law, about the rent and duties—then Mr. 
“ Currency, the Banker, with his paper to get changed—then Mr. W. I. Planter, who 
“ has a question to ask you---and then Dr. Catholic about his Claims---that be all.” 

“ Carevess. John, did you give my reply to all these persons?” 

“Joun. Nes, zur, that they might all go to the devil.” 

“ CareLess. And what did they say ?” 

“Joun. They were much obliged, but would rather stop in this world to keep 
** you company.” ** LOVE UNDER A Mask.” 


It has always, from my school-days, been a maxim with me, 
‘“‘ that the more ignorant a man is, the happier he is ;” and this I 
believe, in despite of Dr. Birkbeck, ever since the fact became pal- 
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pable to my intellect, that the most essential plagues which ever 
afflicted ibe laid waste a country, have been the results of civilization. 
I will name them, and in the gradation in which I consider them 
detestable: to wit, the Corn Laws, the Currency, the West India 
Question, Catholic Emancipation ; four plagues, compared with 
which those that beset Pharaoh, were reasonable felicities. Now, 
from the north to the south, from the east to the west, of this 
metropolis, is there a being breathing so fortunate as to have escaped 
their annoyance?—there may be one or two nondescript animals 
here and there, not of the cognizance of respectable society,---but the 
generality, I am assured, have been, and are with myself super- 
latively wounded, and thrust at by these public nuisances, these 
current afflictions. What trifling exceptions are the young members 
who rush into contact with these questions among the Commons, 
ignorant, alas! of the vexation which awaits them; or the old political 
hack, who swallows discussions upon them in the same manner 
that he does a family medicine, not from any idea that it will do him 
good, but merely from the effect of habit. 

In my ears I know they have a worse effect than hot salts, or 
Hook’s humor; and there is as little pleasantness in their consider- 
ation, as in that of Mr. Farley’s face, or his Grace of Buckingham’s 
person; but from going further, and talking of an acquaintanceship 
or knowledge, or communion with them, heaven especially defend 
me. I won’t say that such a circumstance would affect my sanity, 
but I will aver that to five minutes of such punishment, I should 
consider a summer season passed in the gallies, as mere recreation. 

It would excite the sympathy of my reader, were I to acquaint 
him with the various effects which the persecutions of these topics 
have taken on me. The Corn Laws have actually given me a distaste 
to bread and pastry. The Currency Question has often induced me 
to sin, by coveting credit with my tradespeople, ad infinitum, to the 
total disuse of money; owing to the West India business, I have 
seriously forsworn spirits and sugar; and what with respect to the 
Catholic Claims?—why, not long ago 1 was actually negociating 
with a friend, to procure me Irish linen made in England—but more 
—I cannot, as formerly, sally out into the street and stroll along in 
delicious indifference, observing every thing with pleasure, though 
noting only that which would yield me instruction; but since the 
recent excitation in these subjects, I have been changed into a com- 
pound of nervousness and apprehension; my pace is as particular 
as a dancing master’s in Thames Street, and my eyes rove about as 
cautiously and fearfully as Cardinal Mazarine’s were said to do, 
when he paid a visit to his mistress. Every baker's, and pastry 
cook's, and confectioner’s window put one in mind of the Corn 
Laws; and in those of every silversmith and jeweller, are not 
the a metals visible, and are not they a direct reference 
to the Currency? with respect to the others, this is a fact, 


that I refused to take coach in a rain the other day, from the’ 
violent manner in which I was reminded of certain West Indian 
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customs, by observing the Jebu castigate his horses; and though I 
entertained an intention half-way down Oxford Street to give a street- 
sweeper a shilling, I was restrained from so doing when I came up to 
him, on perceiving, for the first time, that he bore a strong resem- 
blance in the shagginess of his eyebrows to Mr. O’Connel. 

Under the same circumstances, my manner of reading a news- 
paper has been altered to a manner not a little curious. A public 
print is a general eye way of information, tracked out for travelling 

y its several columns. Instead of,journeying, however, as my 
preetice used to be, from beginning to end, at a precise pace, a 
iterary jogtrot, I am now constrained both to walk and gallop occa- 
sionally, turn, draw-up, leap over, and very frequently bolt cross- 
country, as I call it, from one side of the paper to the other. In the 
following manner, for instance. Taking the first column, I begin 
very cautious, though very eager for news: it consists of adver- 
tisements—what are they? books: well, no “ Observations on the 
Corn Laws,” I hope; nor “ A hint or two upon the Currency;” 
or “ Queries on the Slave System;” or Mr. Charles Butler 
and Dr. Blanco White pummelling each other with replies upon 
the Emancipation business—no,—nothing of the sort; column 
clear—down 1 go; perhaps just at the bottom, totally unnoticed, 
lies “ A Letter,” or “* A Question,” or “‘ A Remark,” or some other 
persecution upon one of the subjects; what’s to be done?—clear it in 
fine style; over I go, and mount the next column with invigorated 
power. This is Macadamized, perhaps, for smooth travelling with 
some pleasant information; or perhaps it is rugged and uneven from 
its ill assorted materials; or perhaps in a very bad condition from 
being composed from some sloppy and dirty articles. This I fag 
through as I can, and find in the next column some solid intelligence, 
perhaps, and good travelling a foot: take a slow pace, cat pass 
through an interesting~paragraph pleasantly ; when unawares I run 
headforemost on one of the “ detestables,” which I have all along 
avoided so cleverly. ‘ A landholders’ meeting,” the market prices, 
a report on the Slave Trade, or a petition from a Protestant parish. 
Now in such case what am I to do? I’ve no alternative but leaping 
the obstacle instanter, or turning shortly off, and bolting cross-country, 
aseI call it, over several columns. And so on do I peruse, with more 
or lesshaste, according to my time and temper, reconnoitring the 
country on all occasions before I travel through it, and ready to 
break into a gallop from my amble, at three lines notice. Now on 
these occasions in my newspaper topography I designate these sub- 


jects in this manner: the Corn Laws a slough, the Currency a bank, 


the West India Question an angle to the right, the Catholic Claims 
a descent. 

I had a dream the other night, which I will relate, as it was not 
only very curious, but very applicable to the matters in question, 
and moreover, a still stronger illustration of the effect of these per- 
secutions already mentioned. Methought I was a Member of Parlia- 
ment, (which, in respect to my character, thank heaven, I am not) 
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and I was sitting late at night in the House, but whether on 
benches ministerial or opposition, I forget, nor can I be guided by 
circumstances, because though there is a plenty of sleeping on both 
sides of the House, I believe it is a question on which side they dream 
most. However, I was sitting with many others as a spectator, not 
of an assembly, but a stage, not of orators, but of actors, for I 
imagined that the whole of the interior of St. Stephen’s was turned 
into a theatre, and that a scene was performing from some play. 
Now it is not difficult to imagine this: certainly in the lights of the 
House, and in the appearance of the galleries, which I conceived 
were crowded with spectators, there was something dramatic, though 
in the body of the House there was a necessary alteration. Me- 
thought the great table had widened and elongated itself into a 
complete stage, extending from wall to wall, the red cloth being 
stripped off, and the two clerks in the wigs having wheeled away the 
Speaker’schair. The proscenium of this stage was hung with nume- 
rous portraits of the celebrated actors, that at one time or another 
had * strutted and fretted” their hours onit. Having never seen the 
originals, I was at a loss to judge of their excellence, but the painter 
had in two or three instances adopted a peculiar mode of delineation 
which I could not perfectly wuibetiinl but perhaps my readers 
may ; namely, in one picture he had drawn a round good-humoured 
old English countenance on the body of a Fox; in another he had 
represented nothing else than a great Pit, to all appearance very 
deep and comprehensive ; and in a third, the likeness of a big-bellied 
bottle of liquor, round the neck of which hung a label, that I was 
for a length of time making out, and finally discovered (by the aid 
of a glass) to be the word Sherry. The stage had also its scene 
wings, which, to complete its scenic effect, were adorned with views 
both of objects at home and of our foreign dependencies, that, 
according to the performance, I supposed were shifted on and off 
before the notice of the spectators. One I remember was a scene in 
India, designed and executed by Sir Archibald Campbell, with great 
skill, and I have no doubt great labor; in this there was a profusion 
of red colors, opposed rather disagreeably to some deep brown, the 
general effect, however, was brilliant. On another was a very humo- 
rous representation of an Irish election, by Mr. Richard Martin, in 
which I was told both Mr. Brougham and Mr. Tierney had had a 
hand; and a third exhibited a view of the West Indies, by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, remarkable, I thought, for its high coloring, sad unnatural 
proportions; there were likewise sketches of European cabinets, 
by Lord Liverpool, and a view of Mark Lane, by Mr. Huskisson—all 
very clever. I even discerned on the stage doors the old theatrical 
initials of P. S. and O.P., which some person informed me were 
intended to signify proper side, and opposite parts. There was no 
regular orchestra I conceived, but there were several gentlemen scat- 
tered about the house who played upon wind instruments ina very 
natural manner, producing a deep sonorous trumpet-like tone (by a 
person at my side, I was whispered they were all clever composers ). 
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So much for the appearance of the House; but now for the play that 

was performing. Tasteiaed itto be Macbeth, and that that scene was 
going forward in which the usurping Thane is invoking from the Weird 
Sisters round their magic cauldron a revelation of his fate, and the 
appearance of several spirits with grave tidings. The ambitious 
Thane, I thought, was represented by our Foreign Secretary, and he 
acted the character to the life. I have him this moment before me, 
with his eye glazed and staring-—his arm outstretched—his attitude 
still and rooted---combining with his features an expression both of 
enquiry and surprise. Then in the distance stood the magic cauldron 
(somewhat larger, and less chimney-like, than the one at Drury Lane), 
which blazed up fearfully at times, at others merely smoked, ayd bore 
an.inscription of these words---‘* The National Policy.” TheTlames 
which ascended from it were occasionally red, which cast a gleam of 
exultation over the countenances of many, but more frequently blue, 
that did not fail to affect the visages of the characters as well. The 
witches, ea masse, were supplied by supernumeraries that came on 
from both the P.S. and O. P. sides; they had nothing to do but to 
keep in the back-ground, and see and “ hear” what was going for- 
ward; the Weird Sisters, however (the acting committee of this body 
mysterious), were represented, I conceived, by Messrs. Hume, 
Brougham, Tierney, Baring, &c. and nothing could have been more 
imposing than the delugion---their appearance so haggard, wild, and 
old womanish---their voices so grating, croaking, or shrill---and all 
their motions so extremely mysterious and bewildering. Their 
Speaker, however (the he cat of the scene), a venerable old lady, 
with a deep sonorous voice, and very sedate manners, pleased me 
extremely. She was tall and upright, but the gravity of her appear- 
ance was increased by a profusion of grey locks which hung down 
over her shoulders; it was delightful, whenever a squabble ensued 
among the witches, to hear her exclaim, ‘‘ Order! Order!” which 
generally produced its desired effect, and to observe the mode in 
which she consulted the wishes of the sisters, by explaining to them 
the nature and qualities of the various charms and combustible 
things contained in the papers which came into her hands to be put 
into the cauldron; whenever which was the case, the Weird ones 
would gather round it, stir up the contents with their broom handles, 
and if they failed in making a blaze, would generally make a great 
smoke. 

The scene proceeded, methought, as in Shakspeare, the Thane 
(Mr. Canning) demanding of the Weird Sisters the appearance of 
some spirit or phantom. At this there was a slight pause, the lady- 
like witch, already mentioned, putting the question to her companions, 
whether or no his request was to be complied with; when, with a 
very mysterious air, she muttered some unintelligible words like the 


following : 
Tho seof thi so pi ni on sa yaye, 
O fthe co ntra ryo p in i on sa yno, 
Th eay es ha veit. 


c2 
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They then all fell to fee-faw-fumming, putting their fingers to 
their noses, poking up the fire with their brooms, and exclaiming as 
they walked round the cauldron, in a manner that was exceedingly 


apt and natural, 
“ Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble ;” 


they then paused, and there immediately arose with fine scenic effect, 
a dense cloud on the stage, which ascending upward, left behind it 
a strong smell of sulphur and brimstone, and Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge---** the spirit of the Corn Laws.” He was dressed in black, 
and in order to give his head a respectable appearance, he had pow- 
dered it with a quantity of meal, which, falling over his face, gave it 


a very rueful and consumptive ap arance. He was not as floury ap» 


usual in his speech, merely shaking his head to denote a pregnancy 
of idea, not yet arrived at its time of delivery. He surveyed the 
Thane sternly, methought, and then, with a very theatrical air putting 
up his shirt collar, (modestly invisible) he departed into the darkness 


beyond. Then came another, Alexander Baring, ‘‘ the spirit of 


‘* the Currency,” his port was rather martial (I had heard he was 
aman of mettle); in his hands he carried the colors of his party, 
a pair of Gold and Silver Standards, which bore on the gold a fine 
resemblance of the Sovereign, and on the silver, I forget what, but 
they were both fringed with tattered bank bills; taking the flags or 
standards in the manner of Signor Antonio, the rope-dancer, he 
waved and flourished them all round his person, by which I suppose 
he meant to convey an allusion to the circulating medium: he had a 
good “ stage-face,” as they call it, for the scene, his cheeks being 
yellow, his hair inclining to silver, and his forehead appearing of a 
fine copper color, or Brass. Onward he moved, and a third suc- 
ceeded him, It was a large body, but it seemed to be wanting in a 
head. A bystander told me that it had had a very good one, but 
that owing to some machinations of Mr. Canning, it had been made 
appear in another place. This figure, so shorn, was extremely 
vacillating and undecided in its motions, and seemed to be by no 
means so strong and influential as might be supposed from its size. 
The Thane addressed some soft words to it, and it sunk away without 
a murmur. I was told that this was the Emblem of the West India 
Planters,---as many persons seemed to doubt whether they had any 
Spirit left. As he passed on, the Thane seemed to grow weary of 
the exhibition, and turned away pale and dejected; I pitied him; 
at this moment, even in my dream, a fine moral came over my mind 
as I surveyed the secretary :---“* Ah!” thought I, “ such are the 
‘* punishments of ambition; had George Canning contented himself 
“‘ with a lowly sphere of life, instead of yearning and struggling to 
“* rise above it, till the protection of insignificance was lost, he would 
“* not now be persecuted by these unquiet spirits, these public plagues, 
‘* that will ruin his own constitution, while he’s attending to that of the 
* country, and put him under-ground when he’s endeavouring to keep 
“* England above water.” In the midst of these philosophical reflections, 
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which I was making while my eyé intensely scanned the countenance 
of the secretary, a fourth figure passed into view beside the cauldron ; 
the Thane turned, and I paused :---It was O’Connel, ‘* the spirit of 
‘* the Catholics,”---there was a struggle between dignity and humility 
in his manner, the pride of his feelings bearing up against the de- 
pression of his fortunes; his arms were folded, and his lip curled, 
methought, as much as to say, “ though defeated, I am not subdued.” 
The Thane viewed him with cheerfulness, and advanced a step 
towards him, as he extended his hand in token of amity; at this, a 
melancholy smile lit up the dark countenance of the Catholic, and 
as the scorn passed away from it like a cloud, ' was not sure that a 
tear did not glisten and trickle from his eye, as we see the rain drops 
sometimes descend when a gathering storm has passed over---at that 
moment he melted into nothing---this was a beautiful period in the 
scene, the illusion was perfect. Our secretary, the Weird Sisters, 
the cauldron, the fire, and thé darkness, all so many particulars 
which ministered to a general effect, and at this moment a cry being 
heard, and the Weird Sisters falling to fee-faw-fumming, and poking 
up the fire as usual, led the spectators to imagine another spirit was 
about to appear; so several sitting before me rose up to obtain a 
view, when stretching out my legs in imitation, for a similar 
purpose, I stretched myself out so far in reality, as to strike my 
head very hard against the bed-post, which instantly awoke me--- 
a circumstance that not only deprived me of further sights in this 
grand political scene, but raised such a contusion on my skull, that 
a friend of mine the next day, who is an amateur of Phrenology, 
pronounced, upon observing it, that the organ of see sightiveness was 
very prominently developed in the occiput frontalis of 
“ Tug Lirtte Unknown.” 


CHUORUSSES FROM A DRAMATIC POEM. 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 


We are spirits that love to lie 
In the violet’s azure eye, 
And kiss the winds as they wander by ! 
We love to take a journey brief 
On every wildly floating leaf; 
And by night, prison’d up 
In the sweet crocus-cup, 
We love to sleep, and we love to dream, 
Till the cup is oped by the morning beam : 
Then, beginning our hours of frolic anew, 
On pinions gay 
We waft away, 
And along with the balm-cricket feast upon dew! 
We are spirits of beauty, and spirits of mirth, 
And revel and slumber in air and on carth! 
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THE SAME. 


The shadowy islands that float o’er the sea--- 

No mortal can tell what these islands may be: 

They rise and they fade, and the mariners steer 

To the fair-seeming isles---but the isles disappear : 
They were not intended for mariner brave, 

For the islands are ours that thus float o’er the wave! 


THE SAME. 


We drink the sparkling tears that rest 
Upon the sweet Narcissus’ breast ; 
We float on bubbles down the stream, 
And follow insects through the air ; . 
Or laugh at maidens as they dream, 
And gambol with their glossy hair :--- 
Merry spirits, one and all, 
Ever found where pleasures call ! T. W. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


[The following fragment fell into our hands by rather a singular accident, which, 
perhaps, it may be expected we should narrate, in order to account for a paper of so 
private a nature finding its way before the public; but we are privileged people, and have 
means of procuring these sort of domestic documents without the odium of breaking 
either into secret repositories, or ensnaring confidence. Such as it is, we present it to 
our readers, truly assuring them at the same time, that it is most honestly come by.] 

May lst, 1816. Mamma had given us all leave yesterday 
to spend the day at Richmond. The carriage came early to the 
door to take us there to breakfast, and we expected a very happy 
day; but unluckily Mrs. Brown was in very ill humour. She 
quarrelled with William, and accused him of impertinence, because 
he made faces at her through the railings of the staircase, and called 
out “oh, my!" when he saw her in her new gauze bonnet; so they 
had a grand dispute, and, in spite of Emma’s tears, poor William was 
left at home. This made us all sad, and Mrs. Brown got worse tem- 
pered. She said, she thought Henrietta a great deal too young to sit 
for her picture, to be taken to the opera, and that, if mamma thought 
proper to bring her so forward, she ought to have accompanied her, as 
Henrietta was still in the school-room ; but, “« thank God!” she said, 
** Miss Henrietta would soon be out of her hands.” ‘‘I am sure she 
“may thank God too,” said Emma, which was a very silly speech, 
for she only had her ears well boxed, and heard a great many foolish 
cross ay in return. Mrs. Brown said, the coachman drove slow on 
porvene, ecause Mamma was not in the carriage, and she scolded 

im famously when we reached Richmond ; but he only said, that “‘ one 
7 missis was enough for him, and that he didn’t want no hairs from 

the governess,” so our day of pleasure did not begin well. But 
luckily Hannah had a capital breakfast for us—fruit and cream, and 
roast chicken and tea, and she made an apology to Mrs. Brown for not 
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making ready the drawing-rooms for her, but they were preparing for 
mamma’s dejeuné, which quite pleased her, and we got very merry, 
and had a great deal of fun in the boat, and in the garden, and riding 
on the donkey; and Edward made a fine nosegay for Mrs. Brown, which 
she said really exceeded a gardener’s bouquet, and that she was very 
sorry William had been so naughty, because Edward was so good. But 
neither Emma nor I think that her having been in Paris, and a pupil 
of Cramer's, and being so clever and strict, are worth all her bad temper. 
When we came home, we were a little afraid, because of Henrietta ; 
but mamma had left orders with Mrs. Sparks to have a beautiful sup- 
per for us, and noyeau, blancmanger, and a little note, in which she 
said, William had been so sorry for his impertinence, that she had 
taken him with her and Henrietta to the opera; Mrs. Brown was not 
the least angry, but said we could none of us do enough for such an 
excellent mother. When I was going to bed, Pillinger told me, that 
Harris had told her, that SirThomas Lawrence's man had said to Harris, 
that his master declared he had never drawn so beautiful a creature ; 
but Pillinger told me not to mind, for that my turn would come, and 
that mamma's great friend, Mr. Gower, who gave me my pretty 
library, said the other day, when mamma was praising Henrietta, that 
the little brunette was the flower of the family—but this is only 
nonsense. 

May Ist, 1817. This was happier than last year, though it 
did not begin well either. Emma was only recovering from the 
scarlet fever, and was able to study so little, that Mrs. Brown 
made me work double ; besides, mamma had begged | should employ 
my time very industriously, because it was to be my last year. I am 
almost tired of masters. Signor Pigrini came at eight, before I had 
quite finished practising. I like his lessons now | can read Italian 
fluently, because they make me more able to talk in the evenings with 
Mr. Gower, when he prevails on mamma sometimes when she is quite’ 
alone to let me come down. After breakfast, I read history with Mrs. 
Browu, and then practised again, and then we walked till dinner. 
After dinner, 1 had an apology from my singing master, and at the 
same moment, Edward ran up to ask Mrs. Brown, if she should like 
to go to the British Gallery ?—I felt so happy ; Mr. Gower was of the 
party, and after he had been a little while with mamma, he came to 
me, and took me round the rooms, and explained to me all the pic- 
tures; made me observe the styles of the different masters, and 
reflect upon the ages in which they flourished, and he told me little 
histories of their lives, and little anecdotes of some of the pictures ; 
I really was very happy, and I could not help being surprised at Hen- 
rietta, she hardly ever looked at any of them, but talked and laughed 


with two young gentlemen all the time, about somebody's stopping a 


quadrille at Lady Merton’s, and poor Mr. Somebody asking the wrong 
partner, and quantities of things of that kind; and one of them whis- 
pered very often to Henrietta, and then she blushed. I remember I 
have often seen him riding*with her; and the other called a set of 
Dutch boors drinking, the worthy knights of the round table---all in 
that style. Pillinger, I dare say, could tell me a great deal about Mr. 
Shirley, but I dont think Mr. Gower approves of my talking to her. 
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Mamma asked Mrs. Brown and me to dine with her, and when they 
went to Almack’s, and we went to bed, Mrs. Brown said, she believed 
Mr. Gower was one of the most well-bred men she had ever seen, 
sensible and agreeable, and a very elegant scholar. I often think, that 
when she is not prejudiced, she judges very correctly. It is a great 
pity, poor man, he is so very old: he is to be thred-and-thirty his 
next birth-day. 

' May 1st, 1818. Mrs, Brown is a very odd person. Now that 
William and Edward are gone to school, she quite spoils Emma, 
and she is very kind to me as well, thinking me a little ill used 
in not being brought out this year; but Henrietta not being married, 
it would have been very inconvenient to mamma. Poor Henrietta! 
I doubt she will never get her spirits up; she is sadly changed, getting 
thinner and paler every day, and going through all the gaieties with- 
out the least interest in them. She says the most brilliant party has now 
no charms for her, and that she is too unsettled, too languid, to try any 
more sober way of passing her time. She shewed me a letter to-day 
from Mr. Shirley ; I do not think she is right to correspond with him ; 
but she cries so bitterly, I cannot tell her this again. I do not like 
Mr. Shirley's letter. It is not, I think, quite the letter of a sensible 
man,—full of strong assurances of the most unalterable attachment to 
her, and a very melancholy picture of his sufferings during his agoniz- 
ing absence, as he calls it, and some pretty recollections of hours they 
have spent together; but there is no composure in it, no resolution, 
no appearance of such affection as would prompt a man to exertion, 
in order hereafter to obtain what he should truly prize. 1 do not 
think, were he my lover, I should rely on such an attachment ; it 
don't seem founded on any thing so solid as to be secure either in its du- 
ration or its depth. When I consider how little happiness an introduc- 
tion to general society has brought to poor Henrietta, I am rather glad 
that my presentation has been deferred to another year. Now that I 
dine with mamma, and see company sometimes in the evenings, with 
an opera now and then, and a concert often, I do not regret the balls 
and parties. Besides, my mornings are much happier; Mrs. Brown 
leaves me very much to myself; and though I do not pursue the old 
school routine, | am always occupied, and J have a kind guide to 
please in a great friend of mamma’s, who has from my childhvod, for 
her sake, taken particular notice of me. 1 don’t think mamma, and 
my brother Mordaunt, are quite upon the terms they used to be. I 
dare say Mordaunt is a little extravagant. It is a pity he was so much 


spoiled as a child. When he has been at College, I dare say he will 
improve. 


May Ist, 1819. I can hardly believe while I write it, that | 


this is Henrietta’s wedding-day. She, whom I remember this day 
last year—and she is really married this morning! and to a man 
she has known so short atime! 1 hope she will be happy, but I am 
not sure. She is too indolent, and she expects too much ‘and allows 
too little ; and I am afraid her husband will not quite indulge her as 
she thinks: he was so extravagantly in love, that I doubt he must be 
self-opinionated and selfish. A lover that will grant anything, offer 
any thing, hurry every thing, must be inclined to tyrannise as a hus 
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band. I wish mamma had asked no party. Marriage is such a solemn 
ceremony.---We can hardly be light and gay, when such a change as 
the loss of Henrietta has taken place amongst us.---Kind, good sister! 
how you have always listened to our little complaints, and done us so 
many little services, and amused us sooften with all your little adventures 
---and if you are not to be happy! I fear mamma will find me a dull 
companion after Henrietta. I must try and get fonder of gaiety, and 
must give up some of my happy ionely hours, and go shopping and 
visiting with greater cheerfulness. I know quite well that right 
judging people would not approve of so young a woman declining the 
amusements of her age. But | cannot help feeling. At every place 
I miss somebody I expect to see. 1 look for ever at the door, that I 
may lose no new arrival, and yet I am sure, in reality, 1 expect no 
one. I dont think the young men this spring are agreeable ; besides, 
I somehow never hear half they say to me; and the young ladies 
are so pert. It was rather a rude speech of Lady Sarah to make to 
me, that she was quite glad to miss Mr. Gower's grave sentimental 
smiles this season, as they were too hackneyed to be valuable, and too 
old to be sought after; which was certainly exceedingly ill-judged, for 
I ought to see no fault in a man who, too indolent to be fond of 
travelling, made a party to go abroad with my brother, for no other 
purpose, I am perfectly convinced, but to wean him from some little 
follies at home. Besides, he is by no means so old; not five-and- 
thirty till autumn, and late in autumn. Lady Sarah is not reckoned 
sensible. 

May 1st, 1820. Mamma had a letter from Mordaunt, which 
made her quite happy. He will see home in a week; but his friend 
goes straight from Dover to Yorkshire, without ever visiting London. 
How absence alters people! who would have thought that the person 
who took leave of mamma in such agitation, should neglect the first 
opportunity of seeing her again! I think I shall new bind the Milton he 
gave me---I hate yellow morocco. ‘To turn to more grateful people--- 
Mrs. Brown is quite happy at the thoughts of having charge of Hen- 
rietta’s baby. Poor Henrietta! I do not believe her coronet can grace 
an unruffied brow; yet she is the gayest creature breathing, always 
full of some new fancy, always the first in every scheme of pleasure. 
She will have a companion too, now, in her pretty baby. Dear Hen- 
rietta! to call her first child after me. I am afraid to tell her of Mr. 
Shirley's sad adventure ; I think she can hardly know it. Yet I dont 
think she remembers much about him. Perhaps it is prudence or 
resolution, or she may have discovered his frivolities. I never thought 
well of him since I heard him whisper in the picture gallery, ‘‘ Take 
** care of mamma.”’ I do not believe any men are well-principled. 
They none of them give us credit for constancy or sincerity, or think 
that we feel, alas! more deeply than themselves. They draw us on 
as they would a glove that they chuse, and use, and tire of. After 
all, perhaps Henrietta is not so much to be pitied. Reading, reflection, 
the various elegant pursuits of life, bring her no sorrow, for he who 
won her young heart cannot be recalled by any of these occupations ; 
and the gay scene in which she only saw him, amuse and interest her 
VOL. IT, D 
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still. If mamma would only bring out Emma, there would be really 
something interesting in life, for though she is not exactly handsome, 
there is so much grace, and mirth, and fun about her; and then, 
perhaps, she would marry, which would put mamma into good humour 
again ; for she is so gay, so clever. Very likely some agreeable people 
might pay attention to her. 1 do not think it possible such a set of 
tiresome young men as went about the town last seasons, can be scen 
again. But then I should lose Mrs. Brown, who is so kind and 
amiable, so different from what she used to be, though sometimes a 
little wearisome in her never-ending praises of Mr. Gower, in which, 
out of respect for mamma, I cannot So it wont do any way. 
Perhaps the fault is mine. It is I that am discontented---and why ? 
I will write no more journals of the first of May, they only make my 
heart ache. 

And she kept her word: this was her last. Within two months 
she was married to him, who had loved her from her girlhood ; who 
building on her simplicity, sincerity, and natural judgment, had 
chosen her for the companion of his domestic life, who weaned her 
from the unsatisfying frivolities of her early home, and formed her to 
all that is estimable and enchanting. Only in the thoughtless hours 
uf extreme youth, or in the sorrow of still early years, have we time 
or will to trace on lasting tablets, our occupations and our feelings. 
The happy wife had a dearer repository both for joy and grief; and 
she lived to prove, by the undeviating rectitude of her conduct, how 
judicious had been the choice of him, who wooed by instructing, won 
by sense and gentleness, tried and proved, and gained her. 





SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY. 
A CHURCH-YARD; NEAR MORNING. 


LAMMEVIS discovered seated on a tombstone. 
Enter FLoRian. 

Flor. What art thou ? 

Lam. A man. 

Flor. If mine eyes are faithful to me, thou art that poor wretch, 
the fool at the castle! 

Lam. Thou shouldest rather cali mea sage than a fool. 

Flor. Well, as thou wilt, for I have heard say that the fool 
thinketh himself a wise man. 

Lam. And truly he may, for a man requireth wisdom to dis- 
cover whether he be a fool or none; and if he be certified that he is 
not a fool, then, by that token, is he wise; wisdom and folly are the 
antipodes to each other, and a man when going deep into the one, 
may find that he hath reached the other. 

Flor. Thou art an ingenious fellow I doubt not; but what 
brought thee here ? 

Lam. A whim, a whim; I was in a mood of philosophy, and 
— this was a place for philosophy, and therein I thought as 
a fool. 
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Flor. Methinks therein thou didst evince sensible reason, 

Lam. [| tell thee, boy, it was folly; might I not better have 
philosophized in the crowd than amongst these senseless stones? I 
tell thee it was a mere fooling and juggling of my reason, to suppose 
that the vicinity of the broken frames and furniture, which contained 
the spirits of a few sinners, could inspire lofty arguments; in this 
fancy, therefore, I treated my mind as a bratling, which must be 
toyed with and deluded. But what brought you here, young sir ? 

Flor. A disposition which I have acquired of late, and which 
circumstances have occasioned. 

Lam. They must be sore circumstances that could tempt thee 
to visit a place so unlovely as this, and at such a season; thou art 
somewhat young for a philosopher. 

Flor. The explanation is simple; all the objects to which my 
mind clung, have either been annihilated, or have withdrawn them- 
selves, and of consequence my mind then returned back upon itself. 

Lam. A wholesome lesson, if thou hast wit to profit by it; the 
mind was first intended to depend upon itself; its affections and 
attachments should be mere episodes and discussions, and, upon 
their failure, the mind should return back again to pursue its own 
course : this is the alpha and omega of all philosophy. 

Flor. In truth thou seemest to talk more like one of the 
seven sages than a pitiful jester; how camest thou in this wretched 
situation ? thou art worthy of a higher destiny; dost thou know me? 

Lam, Better than thou knowest thyself; thou shouldest have 
been, according to the courtesy of nations, what is called, lord of 
these lands. 

Flor. Ay, and to the last I will maintain that right with my 
good sword; it is my only friend row; it is a sure one though, and I 
rely on it. 

Lam. Take heed, young man; friends are true, when nothing 
is required of them beyond friendship; but when you rely on them, 
they bend, and ill brook supporting you: but thou lookest ill at 
ease; what maketh thy brow so sombre? 

Fler, Say you that you know my situation, and yet ask where- 
fore I am sad. 

Lam. But let me hear thy causes of complaint! 

Flor. They are more bitter than ever yet fell to the lot of 
moi.al; have I not been thrust out of my rights by an usurper? 

Lam. You have had your baby-house taken from you. 

Flor. Have not those whom I deemed my friends deceived me? 

Lam. Your favorite toys are broken. 

Flor. Old Stoic! 

Lam, Is that all? 

Flor. All, all! what would’st have more ? 

Lam. Poor child! you cry, and rage, and let yourself be 
racked with fury, because your baby-house is withheld; and you 
Whine and pout because your baubles are destroyed ! 
d2 
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Flor. Old man, you talk it bravely; but if you were put to the 
fact, it would be otherwise. 

Lam. Very like; I revile thee not for indulging the passions 
which haply thou can’st not subdue; but, by thine own confession, I 
have proved to thee how weak a thing man is, in that he is under the 
control of every chance and accident of life; how unbecoming then 
is it for this intellectual infant to nourish pride, and in the plenitude 
of his power and glory to think himself but a step below God, when 
the beggar who died yesterday is unimaginably greater than he! in 
this instance, the very brutes are his superiors, for they know not 
their own value, and are humble of their own powers, while man 
abuses his glorious reason, by meanly taking opportunity of a mere 
accident to set himself up, and to say within himself, there is none 
like unto me. 

Flor. 1 have been myself proud of heart; but, O strange, old 
man, methinks I will ne’er be so again. 

Lam. I’m glad of it; pride is the pander to conscience; I 
knew two men, the one tripped through life gaily, the other stumbled 
through with many a sad and galling step; the one was noble in 
birth, fair in form, proud in heart, but gentle in tongue ; his com- 
peers were his friends, his inferiors his worshippers; he loved, and 
was beloved. 

Flor. Happy mortal! and the other— 

Lam. The other was humbly born, unlovely to look upon, but 
of a noble soul; his superiors spurned him; his equals looked at 
him askance, and those more lowly than himself regarded him as 
less than their equal; friends he had few, and those proved unreal ; 
he loved, and was despised. 

Flor. Poor wretch! and where are these two mortals now? 

Lam. The one lies there---the other there! 

[ Pointing to two graves. 

Flor. And is it thou whom men call fool ? 

Lam. Ay, and welcome; the word cannot harm me, boy; it is 
but a sound created of the air we breathe, to which it returns again. 
1 am what the world should call a prudent man, yet am I not proud 
of my wisdom, because, first, it is not created of myself; it is a prin- 
ciple of which I have only the interest in this life, after the consum- 


mation of which it must revert to the owner of all things; secondly, , 


I am not proud of my wisdom, because I am only as it were the gar- 
dener of my soul, to pluck away from it the foul weeds which are 
wont to grow around it---weeds which, although they may sometimes 
bear fair seeming flowers, are nevertheless but weeds; thirdly, from 
a principle of pride, am I not proud of my wisdom, because in being 
proud I should betray the weakness and foible of man, which I have 
a pride in concealing ? 
Flor. 1 will note thy words in my heart as they were oracles. 

_ Lam. Oboy, boy, who would pride himself on the chances of 
this life, if he were really to consider their end. Look around 
this place ;---who was this man whose name is carved in stone ? 
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Knowest thou aught of him? Thou knowest not; and yet this poor 
fellow left it as a memorial of him to be repeated parrot-like by the 
passer-by; look to the next, and the next, and the next; it is the 
same tale; yet each of these had his joys and his sorrows, his hopes 
and his fears; the big bubbles rose on the stream puffed-up, but full 
of nothing; they burst, and passed through the broken arch, and 
the stream showed not of their being, for others arose, and others, 
and yet again others! 

Flor. Go on, old man! let me hear more. 

Lam. I could talk on this head, until my tongue had worn out 
the powers of language, but enough now; wilt remember me? Wilt 
remember Lammevis the poor fool ? 

Flor. While I remember aught, I will remember thee. 


Lam. Farewell; we may meet again, [ Exeunt. 
OFRKHE [EREHERERER EH 





STANZAS. 


When the drum and clarion cease, 
When the battle flash is o’er, 

And the moonlight sleeps in peace 
On the lids that wake no more ; 


How beauteous then the warrior’s corse, 
While pillowed on the dead-piled plain! 
Though trampled by the pawing horse, 
It never bears a tarnished stain. 


Amid the pallid heaps of dead 

That slumber on the dew-damp ground, 
The brave in glory rest their head, 

While viewless spirits linger round. 


And pure the halo round the form 
Of him the ever bold and brave, 
Though hushed and still the battle storm, 
And drear and gory be his grave! 





Definitions in Political Economy, preceded by an inquiry into the Rules 
which ought to guide Political Economists in the definition and 
use of their terms; with Remarks on the deviation from these 
Rules in their Writings. By the Rev. J. R. Malthus, &c. &c. 
Murray. 


The want of a general agreement in the use of terms in political 
economy, by rendering the first advances of the student perplexed 
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and tedious, has of all circumstances most powerfully contributed to 
bring the science into disrepute. By involving the language of its 
professors in a species of contradiction, which, though merely verbal 
perhaps, may so eee be mistaken or construed into error, it has 


exposed them to the charge of inconsistency, and furnished matter 
for declamation to that class of opponents who have been induced, 
from excessive presv™ption or interested motives, to dispute their 


most general conclusions. 
To persuade, however, the very numerous body of founders of 


particular systems of this science, to conform to some common stand- 
ard on so interesting a point, it required the authority of an established 
reputation to attempt, and infinite courage and dexterity to do so with 
any prospect of success. Mr. Malthus was particularly called upon to 
undertake the task, and he has acquitted himself with the ability 
that might have been expected from his high talents, and with the 
yet more honorable integrity of one, who, however conscious of the 
invidiousness of the office he assumes, determines to suffer no remorse 


to impede the performance of a duty. 

Mr. Malthus sets out with proposing four general rules for the 
use and interpretation of terms, which the most captious will find 
little occasion to appeal from, and which cannot but find a ready 
acquiescence from all who have the interests of the science really 


at heart. 


“ First. He observes, when we employ terms which are of daily occurrence in 
the common conversation of educated persons, we should define and apply them, so as 
to agree with the sense in which they are understood in this ordinary use of them. 
This is the best and more desirable authority for the meaning of words. 

* Secondly. When the sanction of this authority is not attainable, on account of 
further distinctions being required, the next best authority is that of some of the most 
celebrated writers in the science, particularly if any one of them has, by common 
consent, been considered as the principal founder of it. In this case, whether the 
term be a new one, born with the science, or an old one used in a new sense, it will not 
be strange to the generality of readers, nor liable to be often misunderstood. 

** But it may be observed, that we shall not be able to improve the science if we 
are thus to be bound down by past authority. This is unquestionably true; and I should 
be by no means inclined to propose to political economists ‘jurare in verba magistri,’ 
whenever it can be clearly made out that a change would be beneficial, and decidedly 
contribute to the advancement of the science. But it must be allowed, that in the less 
strict sciences there are few definitions to which some plausible, nay, even real, objections 
are not to be made ; and, if we determine to have a new one in every case where the 
old one is not quite complete, the chances are, that we shall subject the science to all the 
very serious disadvantages of a frequent change of terms, without finally accomplishing 
our object. 

“It is acknowledged, however, that a change may sometimes be necessary ; and 
when it is, the natural rules to be attended to seem to be, 

eae Thirdly. That the alteration proposed should not only remove the immediate 
objections which may have been made to the terms as before applied, but should be 
shown to be free from other equal or greater objections, and on the whole be obviously 
more usefil in facilitating the explanation and improvement of the science. A change 
which is always itself an evil, can alone be warranted by superior utility taken in the 
most enlarged sense. 

e, Fourthly. That any new definitions adopted should be consistent with those 
which are allowed to remain, and that the same terms should always be applied in the 
same sense, except where inveterate custom has established different meanings of the 
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same word; in which case the sense in which the word is used, if not marked by the 
context, which it generally is, should be particularly specified.” 


Mr. Malthus thus proceeds to clear the way to his definitions 
themselves, and to illustrate the use and importance of an attention 
to the above rules, by noticing the inconsistencies and absurdities 
which are involved in some of the most striking deviations from them, 
in the works of writers of the highest reputation. His animadver. 
sions are principally directed against Mr. Mill, Mr. M’Culloch, and 
the anonymous author of “ A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, 
Measure, and Causes of Value :” but we will speak of these hereafter. 
The definitions are sixty in number, and occupy about fifteen pages. 
We select a few of the most interesting. 

WEALTH. 

“4. The material objects necessary, useful, or agreeable to man, which. have 

required some portion of human exertion to appropriate or produce. 
PRODUCTIVE LABOR. 

“41. The labor which is so directly productive of wealth as to be capable of esti- 

mation in the quantity or value of the products obtained. 
CAPITAL. 

“15. That portion of the stock of a country which is kept or employed with a 

view to profit in the production and distribution of wealth. 
REVENUE. 

18. That portion of stock or wealth which the possessor may annually consume 
without injury to his permanent resources. It consists of the rents of land, the wages of 
labor, and the profits of stock. 

THE PRICE OF EFFECTIVE LABOR. 

** 30. The price in money of a given quantity of human exertion of a given 
strength and character, which may be essentially different from the common price of 
day-labor, or the whole money-earnings of the laborer in a given time.” 


This last definition, which is the only innovation proposed by 
Mr. Malthus, he has adopted on the suggestion of Sir Edward West, 
in his pamphlet ‘‘On the Price of Corn, and Wages of Labor.” Leaving 
the rest at the discretion of our readers, we proceed to comment at 


length on that of value. 
“ VALUE. 
** 3. Has two meanings—value in use, and value in exchange. 
VALUE IN USE, 

“4. Is synonymous with Utility. It rarely occurs in political economy, and is 

never implied by the word value, when used alone. 
VALUE, OR VALUE IN EXCHANGE. 

"5. The relation of oné object to some other, or others in exchange, resulting from 
the estimation in which each is held. When no second object is specified, the value of a 
commodity naturally refers to the causes which determine this estimation, and the object 
which measures it. 

“ Value is distinguished from wealth in that it is not confined to material objects, 
and is much more dependent upon scarcity and difficulty of production.” 


We remember that in a former work Mr. Malthus questioned 
the propriety of the distinction between value in use and value in 
exchange*. 

* “ Most writers in treating of the nature of value, have considered it as having 
“ two different meanings, one value in use, the other value in exchange. It may be 
** questioned whether we are in the habit of using the term in the first of these two 


“senses. We do not often hear of the value of air and water, although they are bodies 
“* in the highest degree useful.” Principles of Polit. Econ. ch. 2, sec. 1. To collect the 
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The idea conveyed by the word value, certainly can undergo no 
modification from the adjunct “ in use,” sufficient to justify the ap- 
plication of such a term as “value in use,” to objects which, however 
necessary to existence, as air, water, &c. are yet supplied in such 
abundance as to be utterly devoid of all relative estimation. We 
value those things which nature or caprice may have taught us to 
desire, not only in proportion to, but on account of, their scarcity, 
and the consequent sacrifice necessary to their attainment. It is 
these circumstances alone which determine, generally, the positive 
enjoyment to be derived from them, the consideration of which is 
essential to the idea of value. Speaking of the different classes of 
society, for instance, to whom the number of desirable objects 
supplied in abundance is increased in the ratio of their wealth, and 
the positive enjoyment to be derived from them is proportionably 
diminished, it is evident that we allude exclusively to this circum- 
stance as determining value, when we say that a single guinea to a 
man worth only ten, is of as much value as twenty to another who is 
possessed of two hundred. And again, speaking of one of inordinate 
wealth, we say that to him, such or such a sum is of no value what- 
ever, In these cases it is by no means that we speak loosely or 
figuratively, but that we are naturally led to distinguish between 
value and utility. 

Utility is no way affected by scarcity or abundance. Water is 
more useful than the diamond, because the one is necessary to exist- 
ence, while the other can be applied to no more important use than 
the cutting of glass*. Water might be infinitely more valuable too, 
under circumstances where a definite portion of the former afforded 
@ positive enjoyment to its possessor, greater than the display of 
wealth. There is, then, this essential distinction between value and 
utility, that value depends upon scarcity or difficulty of access, and 
is, therefore, susceptible of infinite degrees. But that utility refer- 
ring merely to the constitution of man, can be subject to no variation 
whatever: the utility of any object, is the necessity that he has for 
it; its value is the positive enjoyment which it may be capable of 
affording him. 

In the introduction of the word value then, in a term employed 
to designate a class of objects which possess merely utility, Adam 
Smith is to be charged with having lost sight of this essential dis- 
tinction ; and subsequent writers may almost claim the sanction of 
his authority for dropping it altogether. Thus M. Say “ begs our 


argument to a point, wherein, we would ask, is the atmosphere valuable? and wherein 
useful? If your answer is the same, you effectually recognise utility and value as 
synonymous terms. You cannot then quarrel with those who, on all occasions, use them 
assuch. And if you feel yourself puzzled to conceive @ measure of value, you may be 
reasonably employed in speculating on a measure of utility. 


* That which is merely ornamental may be valuable. M. Say would have it to be 
useful too on that account! And how can Mr. Malthus reasonably object to this, when 


in his definition of utility he says, that “all wealth is necessaril ful, t 1 that 
“ is useful is not necessarily wealth.” spe mergt ee 
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“ permission” to consider them as synonymous terms to be applied 
indifferently to any object of desire, whether that desire spring from 
the natural wants of man, or from the capricious tastes which arise 
in the progress of society. The common air we breathe, he would 
agree with Adam Smith in calling valuable; and with as much appa- 
rent reason, he would speak of any bauble that might minister to the 
vanity of mankind as being useful. Mr. Malthus’s deference for 
Adam Smith, has, however, prevented his detecting any flagrant im- 

ropriety in the former, while he deprecates the latter as a violation 
of “ the first and most important rule for the use of terms.” “ The 
‘‘ custom,” he observes, “ is universal of distinguishing between that 
‘which is useful, and that which is merely high priced; between 
“that which is calculated to satisfy the acknowledged and general 
“wants of mankind, and that which may be only calculated to 
“« satisfy the capricious tastes of a few.” For ourselves, we perfectly 
concur with Mr. Malthus in his remarks on this head; and we think, 
that on the very same grounds he must agree in our conclusion, that 
it is quite as absurd with Adam Smith to call those objects valuable 
which are only useful, as with M. Say to call those useful which are 
only valuable. 

Experience teaches us that it is impossible to be too fastidious 
upon this subject, and that the only chance of rendering our popular 
notions of value in any degree precise, is by disconnecting them 
entirely from those of price and utility, with which they are so natu- 
rally confounded ; a circumstance to which, it may be thought, the 
careless definition of Adam Smith has too long contributed its in- 
fluence. We believe, however, that the reasonings of that eminent 
writer would suffer no prejudice whatever by striking it out altogether. 
Indeed, we have no hesitation in asserting, that Dr. Smith has on the 
whole practically defined value to be the positive enjoyment derived 
from any object, whether immediately from its possession, or indirectly 
from its general power of purchasing, a definition which we would 
ourselves suggest as being both adequate to the purposes of the science, 
and conformable to the strictest acceptation of the term, ‘as defined 
by those natural distinctions which obtain in common discourse. 

“* Equal quantities of labor,” Dr. Smith repeatedly insists, “‘ are 
“of equal value to the laborer ;” in other words, a certain portion 
of time and ease is to those who subsist by labor, a source of an 
invariable degree of enjoyment. The value here signified is complete 
in itself, without any reference to its power of purchasing, producing, 
or any way appropriating other values; and it is its peculiar suscep- 
ae of being so considered, that alone constitutes labor a measure 
of value. 

__ If we are told that a common laborer may earn a certain quan- 
lity of corn, at a certain time and place, by so many days’ labor, we 
have a distinct idea of the sacrifice which is necessarily made (that 
is to say, by the largest portion of the community) at that time and 
place, in order to obtain such a quantity of corn, and consequently 
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of the exact estimation in which it is then and there held. But if we 
are told that a certain quantity of one produce may be purchased 
with a certain quantity of another, they may both be held in the 
highest estimation or the lowest; we can have no possible notion of 
their value, because we are ignorant of the sacrifice implied in either 
of the subjects of exchange. Further, it is to be observed, that the 
value attached by the capitalist to any particular commodity is quite 
arbitrary, and varies with his peculiar condition, while to the laborer 
it varies only with the state of the whole society. Adam Smith ob- 
serves, that ‘“‘ when at one period more goods are given in exchange 
“ for labor than at another, it is the goods that vary, not the labor, 
because the laborer’s sacrifice of time and ease is constantly the 
same ; while the sacrifice implied on the part of those from whom he 
may receive any definite quantity of goods, varies with the relative 
state of supply and demand. While labor then is properly repre- 
sented as an invariable measure of the estimation in which cammo- 
dities are.held, its own value can only be figuratively said to be 
determined by the quantity of commodities which it will command. 
If in America ten days’ labor will purchase a commodity which 
it would require one hundred days’ labor to purchase in China, 
we should say, that such a commodity was ten times the value in 
China that it was in America, and figuratively speaking, that labor 
was ten times the value in America that it was in China. In either 
case we have a distinct idea of the estimation in which such a com- 
modity is held in America and in China, determined by the relative 
sacrifice required to obtain it, and of the estimation in which the 
produce of labor is held determined by the recompense received by 
the laborer. But we must be careful to remark, that it is not labor 
itself to which we allude in the latter instance. Labor can never, 
strictly speaking, be said to be an object of commerce, unless indeed 
in the hiring of substitutes for personal services, and even then it 
differs in a most important feature from all other subjects of ex- 
change; the sacrifice of the parties exchanging seldom bearing any 
proportion, whereas in the truck or sale of one commodity for 
another, it will be generally equal on all sides. 

We shall not sad to explain, much less to criticise, Mr. 
Malthus’s notions of value. He says, he has “ by a process, quite 
‘* different from that of Adam Smith, and dependent on doctrines 
“relating to the gradations of the soil, which were not noticed by 
‘him, arrived at the conclusion, that the labor which commodities 
** will command, may be considered as a standard measure of their 
‘natural and exchangeable value.” Assuming that “ the ordinary 
* values of commodities at different periods, according to the custom- 
‘ary application of the term, are determined by the elementary 
costs of production at those periods, that is, by the quantity of 
“labor and profits worked up in them,” Mr. Malthus pretends to 
demonstrate, “ that the value of labor is invariable, because the 
“ elementary costs of producing the varying wages of a given quan- 
“tity of labor must always be the same.” 
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To us it looks very much like saying, not that labor, but that the 
varying WAGES of labor, are of invariable value! the value of wages 
nevertheless being determined by the quantity of the means of sub- 
sistence given to the laborer, and the quantity varying with the 
seasons, the advancing stationary or retrograde condition of the State. 

Adam Smith’s notions of value have incurred the censure of 
being metaphysical*, a term which, in its modern acceptation, is 
always most inconsequently and arbitrarily applied ; and by which 
those who use it intend to condemn what they profess not to under- 
stand. To suffer ourselves to be biassed in our reasonings by such a 
foolish bugbear, cannot but be considered as truly puerile; but we 
fear, that in the present instance at least, no better account can be 
given for the desertion of too many of the disciples of that philoso- 
pher. Mr. Malthus has abstained from giving any definition of 
riches; except indeed such may be collected from his observations on 
Mr. Ricardo’s distinction between value and riches; a distinction by 
which he considers that writer to have conferred an important benefit 
on the science of political economy. We will briefly remark on the 
very loose interpretation put upon Adam Smith by both of those 
writers. ‘‘ Every man is rich or poor, according to the DEGREE in 
“which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, conveniences, and 
“‘Juxuries of human life,” says Adam Smith. Value then, rejcins 
Mr. Ricardo, essentially differs from riches, for value depends not on 
abundance, but on the difficulty or facility of production. The 
labor of a million men in manufactures, will always produce the same 
value, but will not always produce the same riehest. Mr. Malthus 
adds, that he perfectly agrees with Mr. Ricardo in the propriety of 
this distinctiont. But “ in the common conversation of educated 
“‘ persons,” the term riches is ever used to express a mere relation, 
like value (which indeed it includes), referring to a specific time and 
place; and if it were possible that the lowest class of laborers at a 
certain time and place should be supplied with the luxuries of life in 
abundance, that or any other class of the same people would, as we 
conceive, be termed rich or poor, in reference merely to the degree 
in which they enjoyed those advantages in comparison with the rest 
ofthe community. We should refer to the value of their possessions, 
or, in other words, the quantity of labor which they would command. 
In a civilized state, ‘‘ even a workman of the lowest and poorest 
“‘ order, if he is frugal and industrious, may enjoy a greater share of 
“‘ the necessaries and conveniences of life, than it is possible for any 
“savage to acquire.” Yet it were surely a most unwarrantable 


* The invariable value of labor seems a “ metaphysical notion with which Dr. 
“ Smith has bewildered both himself and his readers. The value of labor is its market- 
** price.”’--- BUCHANAN. 

Nothing like a definition! It cuts the knot atonce. To the same tune we might 
rejoin, the real price of every commodity is the quantity of labor with which it may be 
purchased, therefore the value of labor is its price in labor! Even at the risk of being 
stigmatized as metaphysical, we have preferred another mode of argument. 

+ Princip. of Polit. Econ. chap. xx. t Def. of Polit. Econ. chap. v. 
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caprice to maintain on that ground, thatthe one could possibly he 


rich, or that the other was necessarily poor. ' 
We fear we should almost forfeit our character for consistency, 


if, after having expressed ourselves as we did in the commencement, 
we were to continue this subject. We change it then for one on 
which we are the willing allies of Mr. Malthus, with whom we en- 


tirely concur in reprobating the absurd doctrine, “ that absenteeism 
“ ig not the chief cause of the ruin of Ireland*;” as well as the 


more innocent, though no less foolish propositions, “* that no exten- 
‘« sion of foreign trade will immitdiately increase the amount of value 
“ in a countryt”; “ Of the impossibility of a glut, &c.}”. 

The solemn tone in which this latter theory has been advanced, 
has drawn forth the following remarks from Mr. Malthus: 


“ He (Mr. Mill) observes, after asserting that the supply is the demand, and the 
demand is the supply, so frequently, that the unwary reader must feel quite at a loss to 
know which is which, comes toa distinct conclusion, which is so directly contra- 
dicted both by theory and experience, as to shew either that his premises must have 
been false, or that what he calls his indissoluble train of reasoning consists of mere 
unconnected links. He says, ‘It is therefore universally true, that as the aggregate 
demand and aggregate supply of a nation never can be unequal to one another, so there 
never can be a superabundant supply in particular instances, and hence a fall in 
exchangeable value below the cost of production, without a corresponding deficiency of 
supply, and hence a rise in exchangeable value beyond cost of production, in other 
instances. The doctrine of the glut, therefore, seems to be disproved by a chain of 
reasoning perfectly indissoluble®.’ 

* While commodities (says Mr. Malthus) are merely compared with each other, it is 
unquestionably true that they cannot all fall together, or all rise together. But when 
they are’ compared with the costs of production, as they are in the above passage, it is 
evident that, consistently with the justest theory, they may all fall or rise at the same 
time. For what are the costs of production? They are either the quantity of money 
necessary to pay the labor worked up in the commodity, and in the tools and materials 
consumed in its production, with the ordinary profits upon the advances for the time 
that they have been advanced; or they are the quantity of labor in kind required to be 
worked up in the commodity, and in the tools and materials consumed in its production, 
with such an additional quantity as is equivalent to the ordinary profits upon the 
advances for the time that they have been advanced. 

“ Now it surely cannot be denied theoretically, that all commodities produced in 
this country may fall in comparison with a commodity produced in Mexico. s_little 
can it be denied theoretically, that all commodities produced by British labor may fall 
as compared with that labor, either from an unusually increased supply of such com- 
modities, or a diminution of demand for them. And when, from these theoretical 
concessions, required by the universally acknowledged laws of demand and supply, we 
turn to the facts, we see with our own eyes, and learn from authority which there is no 
reason whatever for doubting, that a very large mass of commodities does at times fall 
below the costs of production, whether those costs be estimated in money or labor. 
without the slightest shadow of pretence for saying that any other equally large mass is 
raised proportionally above the costs of production. 

“ Even within the very last year, it is a matter of the most public notori 
cotton manufactures, the woollen manufactures, the linen mannlicures, the av eaae. 
tures, have all fallen below the costs of production, including ordinary profits. To go no 
further, the amount of these manufactures, taken together, must, on a rough seliieaia 
exceed seventy millions of pounds sterling. And if the mass of commodities partly from 
over production and over trading, and partly their necessary consequences, the shock to 


* Macculloch. + Ricardo. t Mill, 


§ Elem. of Polit. Econ. ¢. iv. s. iii 
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confidence and credit, and the diminution of bills of exchange and currency, have fallen 
below the ordinary costs of production, what man is there credu‘ous enough to believe 
that there must have been, according to the language of Mr. Mill, “ a corresponding defi- 
ciency of supply, and hence a rise of exchangeable value beyond cost of production in 
other instances ?’’ {I doubt, indeed, much, whether satisfactory evidence could be brought 
to show that a single million’s worth of goods has risen above the cost of production, while 
seventy millions’ worth have fallen below it. 

‘“* Consequently, if the definition of a general glut be a fall in a great mass of com- 
modities below the cost of production, not counterbalanced by a proportionate rise of some 
other equally large mass of commodities above the costs of production, Mr. Mill’s conclu- 
sion against the existence of a general glut, founded on ‘ a chain of reasoning perfectly 
indissoluble,’ seems to be utterly without foundation. 

‘If facts so notorious as these to which I have adverted are either boldly denied, or 
considered as undeserving attention, in founding the theories of political economy, there 
is an end at once to the utility of the science.” 


In a long chapter, dedicated to the consideration of Mr. Mac- 
culloch’s peculiarities, Mr. Malthus continues: 


‘“‘ The tendency of some of our most popular writers to innovate without improving, 
and their marked inattention to facts, leading necessarily to differences of opinion and 
uncertainty of conclusion, have been the main causes which have of late thrown some 
discredit on the science of political economy. Nor can this be a matter of much surprise, 
though it may be of regret. 

“ At a period when all the merchants of our own country, and many in others, find 
the utmost difficulty in employing their capitals so as to obtain ordinary profits, they are 
repeatedly told that, according to the principles of political economy, no difficulty can 
ever be found in employing capital, if it be laid out in the production of the proper arti- 
cles; and that any distress which they may have suffered is exclusively owing to a wrong 
application of their capital, such as ‘the production of cottons, which were not wanted, 
‘instead of broad cloths, which were wanted.’ They are further gravely assured, 
that if they find any difficulty in exchanging what they have produced, for what they 
wish to obtain for it, ‘they have an obvious resource at hand; they can abandon the 
‘ production of the commodities which they do not want, and apply themselves directly 
‘to the production of those that they do want, or of substitutes for themf;’ and this 
consolatory recommendation is perhaps addressed to a merchant who is desirous of 
obtaining, by the employment of his capital at the ordinary rate of profits, such an 
income as will enable him to get a governess for his daughters, and to send his boys to 
school and college. 

‘“‘ If assertions so contrary to the most glaring facts, and remedies so preposterously 
ridiculous, in a civilized country J, are said to be dictated by the principles of political 
economy, it cannot be matter of wonder that many have little faith in them. And till 
the theories of popular writers.on political economy cease to be in direct opposition to 
general experience ; and till some steadiness is given to the science by a greater degree 
of care among its professors, not to alter without improving,—it cannot be expected 
that it should attain that general influence in society which (its principles being just) 
would be of the highest practical utility.” 





* Macculloch’s Principles of Polit. Econ., part ii. p. 189. 
+ Id. p. 190. 











TO MARY. 


I cannot gaze and see thee smile 
But a yearning fondness rises ; « 

Though cold and joyless as I seem,, | 4 
My heart the cheat despises. 

And if in heartless glee, I press 
Another’s form to mine, 

Though close may be the warm caress, 
How cold it is to thine. 


Unmov’d I seem'd when late I saw 
The lip, the hand, to me once given ; 
To others join’d, though a mockery, 
[ felt as I had lost my heaven. 
I did not breathe, I dared not look, 
But wore the smiling mask full well ; 
But if my bursting heart could speak, 
What tortures it would tell! 


I know thee fond, believe thee true, 
Yet my lov’d idol I must shun, 
My selfish soul disdains a share, 

It must have all or none. 
Ungrateful for the love thou hast shown, 
And kindness wrought on me; 

The love of all the world I'd give, 
But not a kiss from thee. 





GOOD LIVING THE BEST PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 
DR. KITCHINER’S PRECEPTS. 


Nam ceetera turba, 
Nos, inquam, cenamus aves, conchylia, pisces 
Longe dissimilem noto celantia succum. Hor. 


The vulgar mob unused to art, 

Girrossly for nature’s wants provide, 

We both of fish and fowl take part, 
Nor fear while KircHINeR’s our guide. 


The undue care for the preservation of our perishing bodies, and 
an over anxious solicitude for its ease and gratification, have been 
very justly condemned by every system of religion and morals, 
whether of human or divine appointment. The standing, never 
failing joint for the mastication of moral epicures, has been the folly 
and guilt of a morbid and fretful anxiety as to what we shall eat and 
drink, and wherewithal we are to be clothed. Mankind, that is, the 
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foolish and unreflecting part of mankind, are naturally prone to 
extremes; and amidst the repetition and reiteration of these truisms, 
very many have lost all sight of truth and moderation, until at last it 
has been held absolutely disgraceful and unchristianlike to bestow 
any thought or_meditation upon the affairs of our animal economy. 
Gloomy ascetioghave so abused and vilified the body, that some at 
last are really pérsuaded, that eating and drinking, and the affairs of 
the stomach, and secretions of the liver, are mighty trumpery and 
indifferent matters. 

Positively, among a tolerably large class of men, who are willing 
to pass either for spiritual or deep-thinking philosophers, you had 
better own to a glaring immorality, than display any judgment in the 
affairs of the kitchen and table. It seems altogether tampering with the 
good opinion of these etherial, sky-blue persons, to avow any preference 
even for a particular cut of the joint of which they may happen to 
partake; but as to discoursing, however meekly, with any degree of 
precision and science of the composition of dishes, a sauce or a sea- 
soning, it is with them an open avowal of profligacy and weakness 
never to be forgiven, and quite enough to cast suspicion on your 
general principles and conduct. You are immediately set down in 
the estimation of one class, as lost, as one devoted to mere temporal- 
ities—to the lust of the body, and the pride of life. With others 
you pdss, at last, as one incapable of any mental and imaginative 
delights, most bluntly obtuse to the sweets of song and science; for 
what poet or philosopher ever analyzed the composition of a frican- 
deau or a fricassée? To such lengths has this philosophical prudery 
sometimes reached, that when we were some years younger than at 
present, and not armed with the same degree of moral courage as 
we have now acquired in these matters, we have often sickened our- 
selves to the last degree by eating of what stood near us, rather than 
boldly send for what would have been our soul’s delight—a dish 
which happened to be placed at the farther end of the table! 

The general progress of liberty and freedom of thought, is how- 
ever happily putting a speedy end to this worst description of tyranny, 
this po proscription of a most useful and ornamental species of 
knowledge. It is beginning to be no longer an effort of courage 
equal to the storming of a Burmese stockade to challenge a dish even 
at a mile distance. Every day we find young and well read men, who 
no longer tamely suffer themselves to be imposed upon by a designing 
hostess, or by the ignorant and fraudulent pretensions of their own or 
their friend’s cook! People will no longer be poisoned in silence. 
There is a bold spirit of enquiry abroad upon these matters, which 
no arrogant or hypocritical vapourers can ever frown into annihilation. 
At the same time, who pretends to say that cookery ought to take 
precedence of history and the classics? Who wishes to see Univer- 
sity medals for the production of the best omelette? All that is 
desired, is simply to add this to other knowledge—to enlarge our 
capacities of enjoyment—to refine and improve our senses; in a word, 
to free ourselves from that undistinguishing bestial indifference of 
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appetite which characterizes the lowest brutes, and identifies a man 
with the goat and the jack ass. 

But this innocent cultivation of the pleasures of the palate, 
althougha very st and rational inducement to scientific enquiry, 
is by very much the meanest view that may be taken of the matter. 
The connection of body and mind is such, such the union between 
the tenunt and the tenement, that one universally suffers and sympa- 
thizes with the other. Marvellous companionship! untune the 
stomach, and the immortal soul is alike unstrung. The chief end 
proposed by philosophic cookery and peptic science, is to keep both 
body and soul in the best possible frame for a long, active, and intel- 
lectual existence. Thousands have died before the vigor of their 
faculties was fully expanded—multitudes of fine minds have been 
positively laid waste, by reason of ignorant and injudicious habits of 
eating, not excess, but nature and quality. Few die by the open 
violence of debauchery, multitudes by the assassination of bad bile. 
The vulgar and brutal folly of eating to excess and repletion is so 
gross and apparent, the evils so urgent and obvious, that few are 
likely to need a warning ; but the insidious destruction of bad cookery 
and outré side dishes, undermines and devastates, corrodes and cor- 
rupts,—unknown,—unexpected, and unopposed. 

It is in this light that we have long viewed gastronomic science. 
We are very far from wishing to see the mere gratification of the 
palate made a matter of the first consequence, but health and diges- 
tion are of supreme importance; and if the matter come to be 
weighed, we would sooner know the art of eating in its just and 
liberal sense, than be made Lucasian professor of mathematics. Of 
what avail is knowledge, science, poetry, or literature, to a man dis- 
turbed by dyspepsia, or distended by flatulence ? Entertaining these 
Opinions, we take shame and confusion to ourselves, that we were 
until very lately ignorant of any thing of Dr. Kitchiner and his 
works, except by report and hearsay. The truth is, we had always 
greatly mistaken his real character. Many of his reported smart 
sayings, and the sight of a catalogue of his works, so various and 
incongruous in subject, convinced us in our own minds, that he was a 


twaddler and a quack! It certainly is alarmingly suspicious when a ° 


man writes on a multitude of subjects, each of which are simply 
enough for a life—diet, cockery, music, optics—de omnibus rebus, et 
quibusdam aliis. But upon his late and unfortunate sudden death, 
so much comment and alternate praise and ridicule has appeared in 
verse and prose, that we ventured to look into his works to observe 
their real character and utility for ourselves ; and we say once for 
all, that our candid opinion now is, that Dr. Kitchiner, in his way, 
was a really great man, a philosopher, and a philanthropist ; one who 
brought dry and abstract science to bear upon real and practical 
utility as much as any man of his age! 

It is not necessary to take an entire review of the works of this 
great man to be convinced of the justice of this opinion. His eulo- 
gists seem to be divided as to the relative merits of his two great 
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works, ‘“‘ The Cook's Oracle,” a system of gastronomy, which has 
been said upon great authority to be the English Institute of Cookery, 
and “ The Art of Prolonging and Invigorating Life by Diet and 
“Regimen.” We shall give some account of the latter only, and to 
such of our readérs who, like ourselves, were hitherto unacquainted 
with the nature of that work, we think it may be both useful and 
acceptable. We wish also to do justice to the memory of the illus- 
trious departed, in proportion to our former erroneous view of him ; 
and another reason is, as we conceive some vital errors, though rare, 
are yet to be found; and as the preface tells us, that 10,000 copies 
are in circulation, we wish to add a little corrective to the possible 
mischiefs, chiefly drawn from our own experience and observation. 

There are some inestimably good things in the ‘ Cook’s Oracle,” 
perhaps more of wit and fancy; but there is a deeper spirit of phi- 
losophy, a generalization of principle, in the“ Art of Prolonging Life,” 
which 1s no where else tobe met with. Nothing too high, and nothing 
too mean, for the author, if it but serve to promote his main design, 
a design at once honorable to himself, and of the last importance to 
mankind. The chief recommendation of the whole is, that the 
author brings his own personal experience to bear upon the great 
questious treated of; he does not merely theorize and conjecture, but 
there are the effects, there the causes, which, in most cases, neither 
admit of gainsay or refutation. 

The beginning is properly made more general and philosophical 
than the detail. The author is saying that a man need not be guilty 
of rigid and ascetic abstinence to enjoy a good state of health and 
existence. 

“He does not mean the aguish existence of the votary of fashion, whose body is 
burning from intemperance to-day, and freezing in miserable collapse to-morrow ; not 
extravagantly consuming in a day the animal spirits which nature intended for the ani- 
mation of a week, but keeping the expense of the machinery of life within the income 
of health, which the restorative process can regularly and comfortably supply. This is 
the grand ‘ arcanum duplicatum’ for living all the days of your life.”’ 

Here is in this passage undoubtedly a fine flow of moral elo- 
quence and satire, and finishes with that air of pleasantry and good 
humor, which such profound writers have been hitherto supposed to 
be incapable of, and for which our author is so remarkable. But 
unhappily in the ardor of his pursuit of truth, he runs a great chance 
of destroying all confidence in the science and skill of his own pro- 
fession. Surely the following must have been written in a dismal fit 
of chronic dyspepsia. 

_ “Tf medicine be entirely divested of its mystery, its power over the mind, which 
in most cases forms its main strength, will no longer exist.” 

Our author rests great weight upon the practice of those who 
are undergoing the process of training, for great exertions of mus- 
cular strength. This, as a general mode of treating the question, 
may be applicable enough; but as a system of life, entirely the reverse. 
We turn, therefore, to the views which the doctor himself entertains 
of what men in society, mixing with the every-day world, may best 
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succeed in. To propose that all lawyers and their clérks, merchants, 
and ticket porters, are to run off to Finchley Common, eat raw beef, 
carry weights, and chace up-hill, is really doing nothing. It may be 
all pleasant and wholesome enough, but would certainly be incon- 
venient to many,—a great hindrance to courts of oyer and terminer. 
He begins with what appears to us, as we frankly own, a most 
noxious and injudicious dogma. 

“ Rise EARLY---if the weather permits, amuse yourself with exercise in the open 
air for some time before breakfast.” 

This dictum is pernicious to the last degree, because it is made 
undistinguishing. It cannot be said to every one as sound advice— 
rise early; many constitutions will no more bear to rise early and cut 
capers before breakfast, than they will bear the tread-wheel, or an 
East India climate. For our parts, if it were offered us to become 
very wise and strong by early rising and fasting exercise, we must 
promptly decline it—the attempt would be useless. A sickness, a 
faintness, a jaw-breaking yawning, cold shivers—all we say Is, It may 
be very good per se, but will not suit every one. Let well-considered 
experiments be made, and be not rash, nor led by dogmas against 
experience. The description of sensible and scientific meals is much 
more to our mind, and is likely to provoke a less measure of dissent. 
Dr. Kitchiner had a very difficult part to play, he was a cook and a 
iewed in the former capacity, he occasionally recommends what 

is physiological knowledge calls in question; but upon the whole, he 
is remarkable for consistence. 


“ Tue Breakrast I recommend is good milk gruel.” 


It is the most dismal reflection on earth to think of the break- 
fasts which some content themselves with—coffee and a thin slice of 
bread and butter! Any man who has influence to cause more 
nutritious and useful substances to be generally eaten at breakfast, 
would deserve well of his country. The stomach is empty, and ought 
to be craving in the morning. What havoc, what ruin, what suicidal 
folly to pour into our viscera hot and inflammatory liquids, without 
one particle of nutriment or chylifacient matter! This truly is ma- 
terial for the day,—for a long succeeding fast,—for active exertion. To 
remedy this, fools eat a quantity of hard, salt, and indigestible meat. 
Think of Dr. Kitchiner’s advice. Nothing can, or ought to, supply 
the place of milk-gruel and bread. We pity the sufferings of no 
one who does not regard this advice; they place themselves by their 
obstinacy and ignorance, out of the pale of human sympathy. 

The only prevailing fault in the doctor’s regimen is the one we 
have already hinted at, which arises from his love of and leaning to 
cookery. The picture of the doctor might be drawn like Garrick,—the 


succus gastricus, between prudence and@sthe cook! For instance, 
take the luncheon proposed. 


** A LUNCHEON may consist of a bit of roasted poultry, a basin of good beef-tea, or 
eggs poached or boiled in the shell, fish plainly"@re¥Sed, or a sandwich, stale bread, and 
half a pint of good home-brewed beer, or toast and water, with about one fourth or one 
third part of its measure of wine, of which port is preferred, or one seventh of brandy.” 
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This is a luncheon mind. If once a man gets to roasted poultry 
and home-brewed beer for luncheon, all the licentiates of medicine 
in Europe will not save him from apoplexy. We have known some 
of these luncheon eaters, aud what are they? a gross compound,—a 
hog’s pudding, all blood and suet,—the personification of plethora,— 
the moving type of a fit! This error of the doctor’s must be guarded 
against. He kept a cook, and was unwilling he or she should appear 
in the red book as a sinecurist. What would Abernethy say to a 
patient who pleaded Dr. Kitchingman’s precept for a luncheon? He 
is in proportion to its relative importance more moderate at dinner, 
and merely recommends some of his own cookery, we believe toler- 
ably good, but certainly nothing very imaginative. 

“ At seven a little tea, or warmed milk, with a teaspoonful of rum and a little 
nutmeg in it. For supper, a bit of cold fowl again. Soon after ten, sing, Go to bed 
Tom.” 


Suppers must entirely depend on organization and tendency to 
nightmare. We interdict one article only, a poisonous, indigestible, 
rancid compound—we mean Welch rabbits. How any but a Cossack 
or Siberian Tartar can tolerate this bedevilment, is our astonishment. 
We know the scientific actuary of a life office, who means to read 
the public a lesson one day on the text Welch rabbits. The first 
man who dies who is a notorious rabbit eater, the payment of the loss 
will be resisted on the clause which excludes death by suicide and 
the hands of justice. To be sure, it is suicide, a bravadoing of death 
and judgment. No coroner’s jury in their utmost tenderness should 
allow the eater of melted single Gloucester, any thing like Christian 
burial. The latter part of this last piece of advice is the only very 
exceptionable point—to retire to bed uniformly at ten! It would be 
at one blow, the annihilation of all true greatness of soul. There is 
one question we should like to ask these ten o’clock Toms; what 
work of intellect worth a farthing was ever known to be produced 
by early rising? what real genius ever went to bed atten? The 
answer is conclusive: No man who made such a rule his practice, 
ever was known to possess, or ever, in fact, had any more sense than 
a **Saucisson de Bologne,” and infinitely less of salt and flavor. 
Once grant the premises that rising early is good, and go to bed 
early you must; but we deny both the premises and conclusion ; and 
ee to the experience of mankind, whether any but mere chroni- 
clers of small beer ever rose at cock-crow. The whole range of 
facts and biography are in favor of our dislike to Uncle Shandy’s 
bed-time. 

But while we decry this low-minded servility to a particular 
hour, and that a very unseasonable one, we abhor from our souls the 
gross licentiousness conveyed in the following passage :— 

“ Valetudinarians may render their existence, instead of a dull unvaried round of 
joyless, useless, self-denial, a circle of agreeable sensations; for instance, go not to your 


bed until you are tired of sitting up, themremain in a horizontal posture till you long to 
change it for a vertical; thus by a little management the inevitable business of life may 


be converted into a source of continual enjoyments.” 
F2 
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The last maxim does appear to us most ruinously lax and ill 
considered. Taken as an isolated precept, without qualification or 
abatement, it is calculated to neutralize and overthrow every one 
peptic principle which ever had utterance. A man to disregard all 
chronology, all principle, all dictation and reason, and act only upon 
feeling! Sit up until you crave to lie down; lie down until your 
bones and marrow are agonized in horizontal torture. Defy wives, 
watchmen, and watches! ‘This sentiment falling into the hands of 
rash and head-strong men, would prove infinitely worse than the 
Antinomian heresy. Take, for example, the winter season. Can 
any one forget the nightly extinction of comfort and hope, in the 
departing, mouldering embers of his gradually declining fire? Who 
has not often viewed the last flickering ray, and hailed the expiring 
beam as the harbinger of hope—of another five minutes of joy, and 
freedom ‘from despair? There is no friendship, no union of soul, 
which an unmarried man is capable of, like the companionship and 
sympathy of his winter fire. He feels the chilliness and neglect around 
him; there is his friend, he draws nearer and nearer, and seems to cling 
even to the last spark with fondness,—it is like watching the declining 
health of one from whom he has received favor and protection. 
The coldness of the extremities begins to forbid all hope; the sun has 
set, and the pilgrim is alone;---the blossom of hope has withered ;--the 
last cup has been drawn from the well spring! What have you then 
before you—what, save misery and dreariness? A cold and unfriendly 
bed-chamber, where you stand parting with your vestments, like Job 
of old assailed by the tempter, and deprived first of one and then an- 
other stay of his existence. And then the agonizing “leap in the dark ;” 
the iciness of the sheets, you think they must inevitably prove your 
winding sheet. When a man has once brought his mind and muscles 
to endure a winter's undressing without flinching, death itself—the 
cold river of Jordan, must have lost its terrors to thet man. Now we 
ask, what is it but firm and inflexible moral principle which prevents 
you from seizing your scuttle, and crying “ this must end it,” remake 
your fire, and so avoid encountering the revolting,---soul-withering 
change? And then the morning. When did mortal man ever feel 
disposed to rise on a sharp winter's morning? Once in bed, and the 
thermometer at 10°, who would ever rise again? We say no more ; 
every living man and woman must feel the impolicy and the incaution 
of the doctor’s test of conduct. Consult your feelings! Who would 
ever in winter time go to bed while there was a coal in the cellar, or 
being once fairly lodged, would ever get out again until the vernal 
equinox? A man at the first pinching frost would lie down uncertain 
of the day of his resurrection---he could only inscribe on his door-post 
as his motto and answer to all enquiries, “ Resurgam !” 


“ Dear friends, grieve not for me, ’tis all in vain, 
I now lie here, but eke shall rise again.” 


We have given this sentiment our unqualified disapprobation, 
because we think it dangerous and unprincipled to the last degree. 
Philosophers may know how to use such a postulate, but what must 
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be the effects if generally spread among the weak and unreflecting, in 
Universities and Inns of Courts ? 

Greatly as we disapprove of the offensive principle last referred to, 
we are almost inclined to forgive it altogether for the assertion of one 
favorite maxim of our own, that is, whatever we eat, let it be well 
subjected to the action of fire ; under-done meat is an abomination. 

“ OUR FOOD MUST BE DONS---either by the cook, or by our stomach, before digestion 
can take place; surely no man in his senses would willingly be so wanting in consideration 
of the comfort of his stomach, as to give it the needless trouble of cooking and digesting 
also, and waste its valuable energies in work which a spit or a stewpan can do better.” 

Upon this authority let every one rest; there is an instinct 
planted in our nature which revolts at raw meat—we have no good 
opinion of any man who cultivates or allows a taste, which, when 
acquired, only brings him by many degrees the nearer to a hyena or a 
jackall. No, your under-done meat eaters are the worst of men— 
incipient Anthropophagi. 

But it was not so much our intention to deal with the mere detail, 
as with the great and general principles laid down. Some of these 
are highly just and valuable, others difficult and impossible of execu- 
tion. Speaking of nervous and bilious disorders, he very calmly adds, 

“ These precursers of palsy and gout, may generally be traced to disappointments 
and anxiety of mind.” 

To enforce this, many quotations are added, all of which are 
intended to show how unpleasant and pernicious to the whole human 
viscera anxiety of mind is. True enough; but where, upon the face 
of the earth, is the use of telling us this. You go to see a physician, 
at the same time you are about to be examined for orders—or have 
your first brief in hand---or find your newly-married wife’s anticipated 
estates are in the interior of Australia or the moon---or you have a 
great many bad bills, and but few good ones, that is, plenty to pay, 
and little to receive---or ‘‘ any of those miseries,” as our author says, 
** which drive fools to get drunk, and make madmen commit suicide.” 
Of what use is it, under these circumstances, to tell you first of all, 
you must get rid of mental uneasiness, dispel mental cares ; in what 
way are you to follow up this advice ? It is calling on the lame to 
walk, and the blind to see---asking for a miracle---a notable piece of 
quackery. It is too true, that while men are men, there will be, ex 
necessitate, trouble and corrosion of mind, even though the whole 
faculty conjure you to disperse it for your livers sake. Mr. Irving, 
indeed, tells us to be quiet and humble under our cares for but a few 
years, and then : 

We find in turning over the remainder of our author's work, that 
such an infinity of topics of the first magnitude are suggested, that 
we feel our utter incompetence to do any thing like justice to them. 
Amidst much to praise, we see also not a little to censure ; but when 
the topics treated of, are considered---sleep---eating---clothes---exer- 
cise---wine---and the pleasures of making a will, our readers will easily 
credit how impossible it is to ascertain the merits of all these discourses 
in one short essay. To some of the more important topics, we may 
at some future time take occasion incidentally to advert, The 
author's notions of wines and their qualities, are heretical and untrue 
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to the last degree. He starts upon the error of recommending people 
to squabash themselves by drinking New Port : We will some day, 
when time and opportunity serve, put an extinguisher to this wretched 
abuse of the liberty of the press---it is of no avail people repeating 
de gustibus ;” it is not a matter of taste, but one of downright 
staring, frantic lunacy, and such we will proveit to be. 

There are one or two points of the author's personal experience 
that are both curious and interesting, which remain to be adverted to. 
Speaking of the effects of good living on the animal spirits, he adds : 

“ The Editor has for some years dined principally upon plainly roasted or boiled 
beef, mutton, or poultry; and has often observed, that if he changes it for any other 
food for several days together, the circulation suffers, and he is disposed on such days to 
drink an additional glass of wine,” &c. 

This is, in fact, our own experience. The days on which we are 
disposed for an additional glass, like the doctor, are precisely those 
days on which we do noé dine off boiled beef. As we eat, so we drink. 
A fine illustration of the harmony and proportion in all created things 
---land and water---solids and fluids---meats and drinks ! 

There is another point which we are very far from wishing to 
treat with ill-timed and unseasonable levity. Dr. Kitchiner had gone 
out to dinner, he came home, and in a fit of nightmare and obstruction, 
to which he had for some time been grievously subject---died. His 
account of these symptoms, written some time before his death, are 
interesting in a very powerful degree. Of the causes and form of 
this aggravated species of incubus, he says : 

“It is occasioned by want of action in the system, and generally preceded and 
accompanied by a distressing languor (which if not removed, may proceed to produce 
palsy, or ¢ th), caused either by depression of the power of the heart, or by over 
exertion and anxiety of mind. When this appalling pause of the circulation takes place, 
he wakes with the idea that another minute of such suspended action will terminate his 
existence. His first recourse is to force the action of the lungs, by breathing as quick 
and as deep as possible. He feels very languid, and to prevent a return of the fit, drinks 
a couple of glasses of white wine.” 

It was in one of these attacks that our author breathed his last. 
The only use we can make of this melancholy instance of mortality, 
is for the benefit of the living. These very awful, and, as the event 
proved, fatal symptoms, he believes were attributable to but one 
cause---mental exertion. He writes in a pathetic strain of eloquence. 

* The tremendous visitations of this terrible disorder, which the author has described 
above, he now believes were brought on by intense mental labor, for he first suffered so 
extremely in 1821, during the last year that he was working at the Coox’s ORACcLB; 
and to his restless and extreme anxiety to endeavour to render that, and this PRESENT 
work, worthy the unbounded confidence with which they have been received, he attri- 
butes the failing of his health at that time.” 

Undoubtedly, the moral to be drawn from this is nothing less 
than an admonitory caution to literary men. Great works cannot be 
produced without great labor ; the most exalted genius must undergo 
the toil, if he expect to produce the perfect and finished work his 
mind has conceived. The public may think as they like, but works 
destined for immortality, like the Cook’s Oracle and Inspector, are 
not produced without a most extravagant expenditure of both soul 
and body,---without much of obstruction, flatulence, and nightmare. 
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TO HER WHO WILL LEAST UNDERSTAND THEM. 


Too well I know that thou art nigh, 
But dare not turn to see ; 

It was not with averted eye 
I used to stand by thee ; 


And, thus unnoted, thou may’st think 
Thy presence I forget, 

While with the consciousness I sink, 
That it can thrill me yet! 


It is not anger on my brow 
I hide with so much care ; 
I do but fear to let thee know, 
Nothing but love is there. 


I}] would the fondness in mine eyes 
Be answered by thy look ; 

As ill that quiet, cold surprise, 
My swelling heart could brook. 


Yet ev’n while struggling to conceal 
The passion of my breast, 

It is another pang to feel 
That it will not be guessed : 


That I should have a harder part, 
To make my feeling known ; 

Thy careless and forgetful heart, 
Is so unlike my own. 


1826. 
THE PAINTERS PROGRESS.—NO. 1. 
Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman, 
Though they may gang a’ kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. Burns. 


It was on a clear sunny day, towards the latter end of autumn, 
that I arrived on the banks of the river I had been directed to. I 
had crossed the hill from my last resting-place, and both I and my 
pony were footsore. As the path which led to the ford was steep, I 
dismounted, and slipping my arm through the bridle, I moved leisurely 
on down the stony bank, winding my way among the ornets of 
stunted birch that grew there. Some chance had swelled the waters, 
The broad shining river flowed rapidly past, sweeping in all its fulness 
round a little knoll which rose on the opposite side. Beyond were 
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green meadows and wooded heights, fields of corn, and dells of birch 
and lighter hazle, with sparkling burnies creeping through their 
shade. Far back in the distance, a range of bare mountains closed 
the glen, standing in their majesty of size distinct from the grey sk 
above them, and clothed at their base by a forest of dark pine, whic 
stretched across the plain in one bold sweep of unchanging green. 
Here and there among the wood, a patch of cultivation relieved the 
sober grandeur of its gloom, a white wall starting up in distant 
specks, or a thin curl of smoke in more impenetrable places, shewed 
there was life amidst its stillness ; I slackened the bridle of my pony, 
and while it grazed at intervals on the few tufts of grass or moss 
sprinkled round us, J stood fixed on the spot which first discovered 
to me a view of so much splendid beauty. 

I was roused by the tinkling of a sharp-toned bell, and turning 
round, saw that it hung not far from me on a long pole between two 
alder trees. It was still vibrating, and the rope which depended 
from it, had just been released from the hand of a traveller. 

He was a short fat man, with rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
and there was a sunshine of good humor over his smooth counte- 
nance that shewed me the world went well with him. He was 
mounted on a large black mare, whose long tail and tangled mane, 
and short and clumsy limbs, betokened the harder labor she was 
sometimes put to. He was dressed neatly in black of some standing, 
with coarse blue pantaloons tucked into a pair of dull boots—his 
neckcloth was small and tight, and quite concealed the collar of his 
shirt, and his hat, which was somewhat worn in the brim, was slightly 
raised as [ turned to him. He was quite disposed to good fellowship, 
for without giving me a moment’s time, he answered my bow, by 
telling me the ford was impassable, but that he had taken means, 
pointing to the bell, to get us over the water. 

While he spoke, I caught darting round the little knoll, and 
stemming against the current of the river, a small boat, rowed by 
two active Highlanders, while a third standing erect shouted loud to 
tell us they were coming. My companion had been expected, for no 
sooner did the little bark reach the shore, than the most cordial 
greetings were exchanged between him and the boatmen. These 
civilities, however, did not interfere with the business of the ferry; 
we and our horses were soon conveyed on board, and the boat was 
pushed merrily off once more. During its slow progress up the 
stream, new beauties of scenery opened before us; the river turned 
and winded through its well wooded banks, among fields rich in corn 
and herds. Cottage after cottage sprang up on every height, in every 
hollow, while behind, and all rah was the chain of naked moun- 
tains. It was too vast a scene for my sketch-book, but my mind 
embraced it all, end I silently enjoyed its magnificence, while the 
boatmen rowed, the traveller talked, and the tall Highlander shouted. 
His voice brought a crew of men and boys to the point of the little 
knoll, where they remained standing in groupes to watch us; we 
reached them quickly, and landed in a small cave immediately in 
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front of a good sized cottage. It had a slated roof, a neat garden, 
large casement windows, two high chimneys, out of which colamns 
of light smoke were rapidly rising; some planks, rudely fastened 
together, and set on four small clumsy solid wheels, served instead of 
a pier to land us dry shod, and a path led us easily up the gentle 
slope to the door. Several heads pressed out as we advanced, nod- 
ding familiarly to my companion, who held his hat in one hand, and 
his handkerchief in the other, for we were walking briskly. There 
was such an air of preparation about the place, that I could not avoid 
remarking it, upon which my friend, putting onan air of some gravity, 
told me, he was come to assist at a wedding; that the daughter of 
the landlord of the little public-house we were approaching, was to 
be married this evening to a cousin of her own, a soldier at home on 
his furlough. Headded, that they were very young and very thought- 
less, and he must give them a short lecture on their imprudence ; 
“‘ though,” said he, “ we cannot in our hearts blame them.” So I 
found my fellow-traveller was the minister. 

We ventured at once into the spacious kitchen, which was neatl 
sanded, and set in great order. The large fire-place was filled with 
big logs of biazing wood, and there were hanging spits and black 
pots, and kettles and girdles, and a steam of ety smell that 
augured well for the wedding dinner. In the bustle of our arrival, 
I could hardly make the good people understand that I wanted a feed 
for my pony, and I thought, from her air, when I explained my capa- 
city of a traveller, the landlady would readily have excused my 
appearance. My friend, the minister, however, took me promptly 
by the hand, and answering for me, that I should be very easily 
pleased, he announced that he was ready for the duties of the day. 
The little landlady seemed a good deal agitated, she colored to her 
very temples, and looked at me; I was about to speak, but the minis- 
ter, as usual, took all upon himself. He turned half-round and 
laughed, then nearly closing his good-humored ep eyes, he 
gave a little nod, tapped her eve on the shoulder, and she left us. 

The ceremony was performed in the parlor, asmall room stuffed 
so full of the wedding guests, that there was space for only one piece 
of furniture, a large beaufet, with glass doors, containing all the 
brittle treasures of the family. In front of this cupboard stood the 
parson, short and fat, and gay; but while I looked, he seemed to 
encrease in height and dignity. The expression of his countenance 
became grave, his air steady, he stepped slowly forward, and raised 
his hands. The action caused a general stir among the company; 
we were all crowded together, men, women, and children, into as 
small a part of the room as would contain us, the father and mother 
standing together outside, and the movement of any one of us packed 
the rest closer than was comfortable. The slight bustle had pushed 
two or three of the relations hard against me, and we were a second 
or so in recovering our footing. When I was able to look round, I 
found the ceremony had begun, and the bride and bridegroom were 
standing alone before the minister. 
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There is something extremely affecting to me in the simplicity 
of a marriage according to the presbyterian form. It depends, like 
all their ordinances, much on the person who goes through its duties; 
and it is capable of the strongest, the most beautiful interest, when 

rformed as I saw it performed by the good minister at the little 
nga tase He spoke with fervor, with kindness, witl feeling. 

e addressed the. pair in language they could understan«:, pointing 
out the extent of their mutual obligations shortly and cisarly; and 
reading the prayers in a tone that went directly to the heart. He 
was interested in their welfare. . 

They stood alone before him, there were neither bride’s men nor 
bride’s maids attending. The bridegroom listened with a decent 
pres! at times his heightened color betrayed more interest than 

e let appear, for he had not the happy unconstrained air of a young 
and gay man in such a situation. He was tall, light made, and 
handsome, and he was dressed in his soldier’s uniform, which became 
his fair complexion well. The bride was rather little, she was dark 
and very pale, and scarcely pretty, but from the extreme neatness of 
her white dress, and the glossy brightness of the few ringlets which 
strayed from under her full-bordered cap. She wore a large em- 
broidered shawl, which nearly enveloped her person. Her hands 
were at first crossed over it; and as the minister proceeded in the 
service, they were tightly pressed together, as if to support her more 
firmly through it. 

When the last prayer was ended, he paused, and I thought all 
was over, but he prepared again to speak. ‘ My children,” said he 
—he stopt, for he was much agitated. The crimson burned on the 
bridegroom’s cheek almost with the flush of fever. The bride let 
fall her head upon her bosom. “ My children,” resumed the good 
minister, in a tone of voice where I thought sadness and affection 
were mingled, “I baptised ye both. In-yourclifftthood I watched 
; you, taught you; this day I have married you. May ye be a com- 
“ fort and a support to one another, through the length of your days 
“* that God in his mercy shall grant to ye onearth. You ar a 
“journey in sorrow. May it bind you in love and in pion ants for 
“ever! You stand before me and before God alone this day. The 
* bride weehss and she has no maidens to comfort her. The bride- 
“e room > . 
«Sedation. Talore ened 
4 ore Almighty will forgive you.” pti itnaen ter 

twas over. The poor mother sobbed . 
from us and leaned again the wall. A vo a lovely. gia eres 
shining jet black hair and brown complexion spoke her relationship, 


flew to support her sister. But the good minister h 
. : d 
emotion: he parted them gently, and taking the bride on = ot ly 
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he led her to her husband. 
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He’s taen the ford at that stream tail, 
I wot he swam baith strong and steady ; 

But the stream was broad, and his strength did fail, 
And he never saw his bonnie ladye. 





ANNAN WATER. 

The wedding feast lasted long. ‘There was a dinner, to which I 
was invited, where we were all squeezed closer than during the cere- 
mony of the marriage. It seemed to me as if the little landlady had 
exhausted her whole poultry yard to make provision for it, and had 
faithfully employed an entire sheep for this festival. She hardly par- 
took herself of any of the delicacies she had prepared, but bustled 
about, arranging the dishes, and heaping the plates of the guests, with 
the most pressing kindness. 

Long before the first glass of whiskey-punch was handed round, 
the bride had recovered her spirits. All traces of her frailty seemed 
obliterated. The father and the mother, and the relations, looked on 
the ill as remedied ; and the bridegroom was congratulated sincerely 
on having an honest woman for his wife. One respectable elderly 
person, an aunt, told me this was a marriage that did her heart good, 
for there was a certainty of its turning out happy. The lad was 60 
well behaved, and had done so right, it was a pleasure to his kin to 
think of it ; and the girl was a douce discreet creature stirring about 
a house, and fond of the lad ; and the best might come by a misfor- 
tune. There was no idea that the error of her youth was to affect 
the character of the wife. There was no suspicion of future failings 
on account of this once false step; marriage had repaired her fame, 
and she was notethe.less considered by her husband for having been 
too indulgent to her lover. 

The poetical beauty of their chastisement had quite attached me 
to the people. The little admonition of the minister, the desertion of 
their young companions, must have been felt more, and with better 
effect, by the erring pair, than the scorn of society. ‘The world, in its 
coldness, casts off for ever all who have offended it : the simple natives 
of these mountains receive the penitent. The bride and the bride- 
groom had forfeited their rank among the young men and the maidens, 
but they had redeemed their cast, and their characters had hardly 
suffered. 

~ I sat by the casement window of the little attic prepared for my 
night’s lodging, moralizing in this strain, and listening to the loud 
mirth below, and to the dull roar of the swollen river as it rolled past 
the little cottage. I had a tall dipped candle, in a brass candlestick, 
set on a common deal table, near which was my chair and my saddle- 
bags, and beyond @ small bed with blue checked curtains fitted to the 
wall. I had let my turf-fire burn to embers, and the wick of my 
candle had burned so high, that the flickering of the uncertain flame 
caught my attention ; I rose and extinguished it. The bright hunter's 
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moon gleamed in through the latticed window, shedding its pale light 
on the river, the trees, and the narrow road. I gazed for some 
moments on the additional beauty it threw on the landscape, then 
fastening on my travelling cloak, I wandered out: The air, though 
cool, was not chilly ; it was dry and elastic, and the hard gravelly soil 
gave a spring to my steps as I moved along the bank. ‘The bare 
mountains were in shadow, the pine forest at their foot only distin- 
guishable by its deeper gloom ; but the wooded hills, the knolls, the 
fields, were clear as in day-light, and I traced the glittering river in 
all its windings through them. It was a country created for a painter. 
Never since I first began to study nature as my profession, had 1 met 
with scenes that promised such a harvest for my labors. I felt the 
enthusiasm of my art rise as I sought the outlines of the dark moun- 
tains, and I determined to lengthen my stay among them till I had 
taught my pencil some of their sublimity. 

I wandered on, listening for the echo of my footsteps on the firm 
path I was treading. I thought, as 1 paused, that I heard above the 
roar of the river, something like a voice shouting from the opposite 
side ; I looked steadily across the water, and I fancied I saw a dark 
figure gliding among the stunted trees. It vanished as I gazed, but 
again I heard a faint voice in the distance. The night was still, and 
the full stream rolled away unchecked in its uproar. It might bea 
passenger---the ford rushed into my mind---I felt my heart beat with 
fear---1 bounded over the path, and darting up a small rising ground, 

ave a loud halloo. The echo rang round the hills, and diet away : 

listened intently, but it was not answered. I tried again, giving a 
shorter call, and this time I distinctly heard a halloo in reply. I called 
once more to bid the traveller stop, and again he answered me. Then 
disencumbering myself of my heavy travelling cloak, I ran with all 
the speed I could master back to the cottage; a strong light glared 
from the large window of the kitchen, and the sounds of glee reached 
me asI ran. They were singing all together, fot the noise was im- 
mense, and the tunes were various, and the minister, now rosy with 
mirth, led the chorus. They stopped at once when I entered, and 
stared, without exactly comprehending my hurried manner of calling 
their attention. They had none of them heard any voice, and there 
was the bell! ‘‘ Was he mounted?” said the landlord. “ The ford,” 
cried twenty voices. In a moment all started from their seats, the 
door was open, they rushed out at once. We walked along the banks 
in the cold light of the moon, all looking, and all listening, yet hearing 
no one. Suddenly we stopped, and something like a call for help 
sounded before us. We crowded together. A wild scream, a shriek 
was heard above all the roar of the waters. We paused in an agony 
of stilluess, but we never heard the voice again. 

_ The bridegroom was the first to recover from the appalling effect 
of that horrid shriek. Starting from the group, he flew back to the 
cottage, and returning speedily with a couple of torches hastily 
unmoored the boat. He was instantly isnot 
young men, and in a moment we heard the quick splashing of the 
oars as they darted from the shore. The impulse was given: we all 
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moved hastily forward, and the search mage The foremost was the 
minister; with more activity than I should have supposed possible in 
one of his proportions, did he scour along the broken ground, over 
broom, and furze, and stones, and large dangling roots, which hung 
loose from the bank above us. We stopt at every point, and looked 
and shouted. Nothing was to be seen but the tall alders standing 
straight and dark in the moonshine. We heard only the answeri 
shouts of the bridegroom’s party. They had crossed the stream, an 
were seeking diligently the opposite shore; the torches flared up and 
down among the bushes, and the flashing oars moved rapidly with 
the current after them. They reached the road to the ford before 
we had gained it on this side—our steps had lingered, for our hopes. 
gave way. The minister arrived first at the large round stone top, which 
pointed out the passage, and he sat down to rest upon it, for he was 
out of breath with walking. The whole party clustered round him; 
he applied his handkerchief to his forehead—there was a pause. The 
landlord touched my arm. I started, for I distinctly heard some one 
breathing hard near me. I sprang forward, followed instinctively 
by all the party—we separated amorg the bushes. Hardly believing 
in the sound, and too eager in the hope of reaching it, I lost m 
footing among the loose stones, and fell down the bank; rising, 
found myself close to a large living object, which moved as I 
approached it. It was a tall horse, dripping wet, standing under- 
neath a weeping birch tree, panting from exertion, and shaking either 
from fear or cold. I advanced, and took hold of the soaked bridle, 
and as I led it forward, I heard the stirrups clank against its side. 
A chill crept over my heart—my head grew giddy—I had hardly 
strength to guide him to my companions. An exclamation of horror 
burst from all. There was no hope. The traveller had perished. 
The certainty of his fate had deprived every one of the power 
of exertion. We all stood examining the dripping horse, without 
attempting to look for the body of its master. I cannot recollect 
how long I remained by the side of the panting animal, leaning over 
his head, and clasping the reins in my hand. I remember nothing 
till a loud shout from the boatmen recalled my senses. I looked up 
and found myself alone ; my companions were separated in straggling 
parties along the shore; the boat seemed full of people, and I saw 
by the glancing of the torches on the water, that it was resting near 
the middle of the stream. There was silence over all, and stillness ; 
the torches gleamed to and fro as the boat turned in the current, 
and the gurgling waters as they parted, told me it was coming slowly 
in. There was gloom on its motion. I thought it would never near 
the land, yet it kept on its quiet way, and in a few moments it swung 
round and struck the bank; the sound seemed to close, and to assure 
the horror of the evening. One by one the men stepped on shore ; 
they were joined by the stragglers on the beach, and a buz of voices 


- confused me. I heard the chain of the boat drawn round the weep- 


ing birchs--the men who carried the torches moved slowly up the 
bank---the crowd followed. The bridegroom advanced from his 
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companions, and laid on the bare stones the lifeless body of the 
traveller. . 

He was a middle aged man, well but plainly dressed. His 
features, though swollen, were remarkable in their expression; his 
dark hair was matted in thick masses over his head, and big drops of 
water still streamed from it. The youthful bridegroom bent his light 
and active form over the stiff body, and pressed his hands on the 
starting eyelids to close from view the fixed stare beneath them. The 
landlord stood silently behind the men who bore the torches, pale 
with sorrow ; beside him was the minister, his face wet with tears, 
gazing alternately at the lifeless body and the party around it. He 
was silent for some minutes; then beckoning to two of the men, they 
raised the corpse of the unhappy traveller, and moved along the 
narrow road home. We all followed in sad procession, hearing no 
sound but the constant beat of our heavy footsteps, and the ring of 
the horses’ hoofs against the stones... 

The moon shone brightly on the rolling river, the trees waved in 
the quickened air as we returned by the path to the cottage. A gay 
stream of light issued from the kitchen window, and the bridal party 
were gathered round the blazing fire. The landlady stood to wait 
for us at the door; she advanced eagerly to meet us, and enquire 
about the traveller. The men dashed out their torches as they an- 
swered her, and the corpse was borne past her into the house. 





TO A YOUNG LADY. 





“ I see those who in their youth had hearts capable of delicate sentiments, who 
were open, generous, and benevolent ; I see those very people in an advanced age, grown 
cold to all tender and good affections, close and designing, covetous and mean.” 

Mrs, CHAPONE. 


O if the spirit might remain the same 
Thro’ every changing hue of time and strife ; 
If in the night, as in the noon of life, 
It kept a glowing and unsullied flame; 
Securely guided by that inward ray, 
Unpining would I tread earth’s weary way, 
All dreary as to me her paths appear ! 
I will not chide thee, fate, altho’ thou blight 
The sun of health, of fortune, and of fame ; 
Tho’ I should wander in the starless night , 
Of lonely sickness, poverty, and blame ; 
But there is gloom on which I dare not look ; 
There is a twilight which I could not brook ; 
It is the darkness of the soul I fear! 


Atteey, 
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NATIVE REMINISCENCES. 
BY A YOUNG AMERICAN. 


HANS HOSMAN. 


A few years since, in the neighbourhood of Franklin, in Missi- 
sippi, I remember to have met with a venerable Dutchman of the old 
school of that methodical and straight forward nation. Hans, as he 
was familiarly called by every white-headed urchin of the neighbour- 
hood, was a genius of no ordinary character, particularly for a 
Dutchman, and a man of most amiable morals. The milk of human 
kindness was contained in his composition in no small proportion, 
and very few circumstances could call forth other feelings in his heart 
than those of the most extensive philanthropy. Hans was beside a 
poet, and though he could not write, and barely possessed sufficient 
literature to enable him to read, he found a resource in a retentive 
memory, which empowered him to preserve for the delight and edi- 
fication of his friends the various effusions of his muse. He often 
complained of the roughness of the English language, which, he 
said, was ill adapted to high poetical composition, and which nar- 
rowed the sphere of his usefulness, and controlled, in a great degree, 
his efforts to civilize and cultivate the natives of Missisippi. 'He was, 
however, nothing daunted by this difficulty, but made astonishing 
exertions to overcome it, confessing that his want of complete success, 
might possibly be attributed to his slight acquaintance with the 
grammatical construction of this, or indeed any other language. 
Hans, like many poets of the past and the present day, namely, 
Anacreon, Horace, Mat Prior, and Tom Moore, was fond of his 
bottle; but a characteristic which distinguished him perhaps from 
all the poets that ever existed, was his fervent addiction to his pipe. 
He was wont to say, that if any thing could overcome the rigidness 
of the English tongue, it was the comfortable inspiration of the 
‘¢ Indian weed,” though I must remark, that it was uot by this name 
he designated that delightful stimulant, as, °" the contrary, he ever 
stoutly maintained, that the appropriation of the nativity of this plant 
by the Americans to their own “4 was a striking instance of that 
overweening vanity which was their characteristic foible, and which 
all honest Dutchmen were bound to oppose to their last whiff. Thus 
he deemed it an act of public principle to assert the right of Holland 
to the glory of having given it birth, and uniformly instanced it as 
one of the many benefits which Europe, and especially “‘ Fader Land,” 
had eonferred on the Western World. Owing to this strong propen- 
sity, itis not surprising that Hans considered smoking as one of the 
necessary instruments of poetry and philosophy, and that he esti- 
mated King James, who wrote a treatise in abuse of it, as one of the 
most detestable characters of the past. 

Hans, as may be imagined, was a man of some observation ; 
smoking rendered him ruminative, and for a person who wrote verses 
he had a very practical understanding. He had many sayings and 
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apothegms, that became current in the neighbourhood from his well- 
known honest industrious character; sociable in his disposition, 
simple and sober in his wishes, and domestic in his employments, 
his days lapsed away tranquil and uniform; and professing the 
philosophy of Agar, he was happy—for he was contented. The only 
two circumstances which, in the course of a long life, served to inter- 
rupt very materially the even placidity of his mind, were the burial of 
his wife, and the breaking of a favorite pipe. ‘The former tended to 
exhilarate his spirits to some-degree perhaps, as she was a woman of 
vulgar prejudices, who contemned poetry and loved to talk loud; the 
latter to depress them, as the pipe had been a kind of heir loom in the 
family, having been brought over from Holland by his ancestors, one 
of the first settlers who landed at New York, from the good ship 
Goede Vrow. The fragments of this pipe, however, he kept in a 
small box, and it was remarked that he always became extremely 
dejected in spirit, whenever he opened it and looked at them, as they 
put him in mind of the beautiful land of his forefathers, with its 
canals and Treick schuts, pipes, and broad-brimmed hats, which he 
was doomed never to look upon. 

Being a poet, it may be supposed that Hans had read and pos- 
sessed himself of some work in his own or the English language, 
which in the first instance had determined his ideas, and regulated 
his style; but I apprehend that his capability for composition arose 
purely from what is termed genius, as his entire library consisted but 
of three books, all of which were of a very practical, or at least anti- 
poetical characters. They were, namely, “ A Guide through New 
** York,” a Dutch Bible, and an Almanack, dated in the year 1707— 
the year, [ must remark, that he quitted Pennsylvania, where he was 
born, to sojourn in the Missisippi, an event which he contended 
evinced little less hardihood of character, than of yore distinguished 
his ancestors in their pilgrimage to the banks of Hudson. His 
** Guide through New York,” he used to lend to travellers; his 
bible, with exemplary regularity he perused morning and evening; 
but it was his almanack that he deemed one of his most especial 
treasures, and as the holy book ministered to the comfort of his 
soul, he resorted to this very frequently to obtain information in 
many matters relating to his body. He regularly looked into it to 
learn the day of the month, the chenges of the moon, the rising and 
sitting of the sun, &c.; but it was more especially his oracle on the 
subject of the weather, when it was his constant practice to consult 
it, before undertaking any affair of great importance, such as paying 
a visit to a neighbour's planting or cutting his tobacco, changing his 
clothes, and other transactions of equal weight in his uniform life. 
It is true the aforesaid planets oftentimes most capriciously flew into 
the face of his oracle, manifestly —e at defiance its prognostica- 
tions, but this never once staggered his faith in its complete authen- 
ticity. He used to say that their strange conduct must be attributed 
to the new-fangled notions existing in the world of latter days, par- 
ticularly the sovereign contempt for three pair of breeches, which 
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his neighbours did not affect to conceal, and their dispensation with 
pipes, by which he singularly enough established a system of plane- 
tary sympathy, that reversed the ancient doctrine of judicial astrology. 

With regard to the weather, too, he was frequently at a loss to 
account for the burning sun under which he suffered, when he was told 
by the almanack to “ look out for a severe storm of snow, and cold 
“ frosty weather, about these days.” Ifany thing called him from home, 
when such fearful words as these had been anxiously spelled out by 
him opposite the day of the month fixed for his journey, he was 
sure to add to his habiliments all the breeches, coats, and great coats, 
which;his ample wardrobe contained; and while laboring under their 
weight he has been heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Shnows un vrosts vas mity 
“ tifferent dings in hims gundree.” He would persevere however in 
wearing the additional garments, and always congratulated himself on 
his arrival at his comfortable mansion, that he had suffered much less 
with cold than he could have expected. 

It seems to me but as yesterday, when I paid a visit to honest 
Hans, and had an opportunity of conversing with this natural poet 
and philosopher in humble life. It was at the close of summer, when 
I was returning with my father from the mouth of the Missisippi, 
where he had been upon business to the interior of the ‘‘ States.” 
Our way lay through Franklin, where I met with an old friend and 
schoolfellow who resided in the neighbourhood. At his request we 
stopped at his father’s residence some days, and during an evening 
ramble, he took me to the cottage of the Dutch poet. It lay, I re- 
member, at the foot of a declivity embosomed in wood, apparently 
rather low and dingy, but upon near approach, it seemed compact 
and comfortable. The sides of the hill, which were the ground attached 
to it, were well cultivated, and as a division of the fields, a narrow 
foot-path wound over its summit and ran down to the cottage door. 
The well, too, that stood beside it, is familiar to my remembrance. 
The old square frame, rudely yet firmly put together, and the immense 
beam, which seemed to be a tolerably sized pine-tree deprived of its 
root and branches, that see-sawed over the branch of anold oak, with 
the bucket suspended by a cord to its one end, and a huge stone 
lashed on to the other. This was the simple mechanism resorted to 
by Hans in lieu of a windlass, as drawing water from a well of any 
depth with the hands is not a safe experiment. There was, beside, a 
tin chanticleer devised by the worthy poet, which pirouetted on the 
top of his chimney with the four winds of heaven all day long. This 
first caught my eye I remember as we gained the brow of the hill, 
for the sun’s lingering ray striking it, it sparkled among the trees like 
a ball of fire. 

Luckily we found Hans at home, and seated at his door ina large 
arm chair as usual with his pipe, one hand held that, and the other 
lay over his right ancle, which it detained upon his other knee. His 
coat was off, the weather being extremely hot, and his shirt collar 
open. He was of a sufficient compass of person, what most people 
would call very fat, and what Lord Byron considered very unpoetical ; 
VOL. IIL. HI 
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i he ample dimensions of his arm-chair with apparently 
aa pe ar “4 years I was informed he bordered upon sixty, yet 
in spirits, he comparatively appeared nearly as juvenile as twenty, and 
in constitution of body not much above forty. He had a bald head 
skirted with a little white curly hair, which shone like the summit of 
Mount Blane in a May morning; a pair of cheeks remarkable for 
their ruddyness and convexity; little humorous grey eyes that could 
hardly peep over their prominences; an insignificant nose, neither 
Roman nor Grecian, but low Dutch; and a mouth not too large 
perhaps, but somewhat of a semi-circular shape. The definition of his 
countenance was completed, if my recollection serves me right, by a 
little round chin, and an immense supplement. Thus he set smoking 
contentedly at his door, and gazing at the little light clouds sailing 
like fairy barques in the erial sea of the broad blue heavens. He rose 
as we approached him, and received my friend, whom he had known 
many years, with great cordiality; laid by his pipe and his contem- 
plations, and made us both welcome. he Price 

The years that have elapsed since my visit to the Missisippi, when 
this circumstance occurred, have effaced the recollection of the con- 
versation which passed between us on this occasion, which otherwise 
I imagine would not have proved uninteresting to my reader; but I 
have still something to acquaint him with, as the fruits of this 
interview. 

Hans’ most labored and most clever composition as a poem was 
in praise of the benefits and pleasures of his favorite propensity 
already mentioned, which luckily for mankind has been immortalized, 
baving been committed to paper by an ingenious schoolmaster of the 
neighbourhood, who had learned to write. With the perusal of this 
poem I was favored, and by my friend’s interest obtained permission 
to take a copy of it. It ran as follows, which is verbatim et literatim 
from the aforesaid manuscript. 


LINS ON TOBAKER. 


“ Oh Tobaker is a werry bretty vede, 

Unt grows in Ferginny, Caneduk, Denassee also, 
Unt in meny uder lairge downs dat I halo reed, 

Unt is de werry firse of gumfits vur all mens I know. 
Sum vellurs ven tobaker dey firse begin vur do daik, 
Ad firse dey are werry sic unt make ogly faices. 

Bud I alveys lufed it petter als a gaik, 

Ureny ding dat vun can git indis here down, 

Dat afder Langisder is de werry firse of blaces.”’ 


The last verse, which I consider much superior to the rest, exhi- 
bits a considerable improvement in Hans’ commands of language. 
Doubtless, the fond remembrance of the frank acknowledgment of 
his wife, on her conversion from the error of her ways to a proper 
attachment to—tobacco, added vigor to his imagination; it is as 
follows : 

“ Mi vife uas berry bretty ven I marry hur, 
But she would skole, an | bodder bont mine bipe ; 


But afore do her krave my nabors karryt hur, 
She vowed she l’ufed it petter als she could speak.” 
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THE STORM. 


The skies were black, with heaving swell 
The billows roll’d to shore, 

And birds of omen shriek’d farewell 
To those who'd land no more. 


Still Ellen kept her wave-wash’d seat, 
And gaz’d o’er the dark sea, 

In hope her Edmund’s sail to greet,--- 
Of pirates, boldest he. 


Alas! she thought that lawless band 
Which mock’d at human power, 

Must yield to Heaven’s supreme command 
In this agonizing hour. 


Yet, oh! save Aim, she wildly cried, 
His crimes great God forget ; 

Once more to land my Edmund guide, 
He'll learn to serve thee yet. 


Borne on by mountain waves at last 
The red sail drifting came, 

Not long to weather such a blast, 
Nor ’scape the lightning’s flame. 


The fond wife pray’d,---but pray’d in vain, 
Mercy abus'd was o’er ; 

The red bolt shot across the main, 
The pirates scheme no more. 


Still onward to the dreary coast, 
The blazing vessel flew, 

Ah! where was then the dauntless boast, 
Made by its death-mark’d crew ? 


The pale desponding mourner saw 
The horrid phantom glare 

Across the wave, and each outlaw 
Plunge headlong in despair. 


The last she mark’d bore Edmund’s form, 
She sunk o’ercome by woes; 

And ere the ceasing of the storm, 
A hapless maniac rose. 


Then wildly gazing o’er the wave, 
With witless phrenzy laugh’d ; 

And to the welfare of the brave, 
The briny billow quaff’d. 
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And as that billow sea weed strows, 
She twines with maniac pride, 

A wreathe she says should deck the brows 
Of every sailor’s bride. 


And still with hurried step she walks 
Along the sandy shore, 
And wildly of a tempest talks, 


But prays and weeps no more. Lb. B. 


THE PLEASURES OF STUPI DITY. 
BY AN ETOURDI. 
“ Fierce champion, Fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hisses, blows, or want, or loss of ears,” 


Whatever poor misguided Wesley thought of predestination, [it 
is certain, leaving destinv out of the question, that some people are 
unalterably and equably clever, and others as unalterably and equably 
stupid, or as the dictionaries would translate it, dull of comprehension. 
They seem appointed for the display of certain characteristics, and 
the whole tenor of their existence is marked with continual operations 
of such, in a more or less degree. I was, am, and ever shall be, a 
living emblem of what my family and acquaintance call stupidity. 

The “ pleasures of stupidity,” sounds any thing but romantic. 
‘* He's a very stupid creature !"’---what is the general picture imaged 
in our minds by such an exclamation? A lank, slovenly, shoetieless, 
moon-visaged fellow, whose eyes seem daily travelling back into his 
cranium ; a sleepiness, a mistiness, the spirit of downright dullardism 
playing over his face ; or let us fancy him in his perambulations : 
there, his hat appears swooning on one side of his head, his coat 
desirous to drop on the pavement, while every step is saluted with a 
yawn. Has such an animal as this no pleasures ?2-4yes, of a most 
recULtaR nature---but lei me return to myself. I have mentioned a 
little in the extravaganza style of stupidity ; but I am neither asloven, 
or lank, though very much inclined to yawning ; I have a decent 
quantum of intellectual fulgor in mine eye-balls, and have baulked 
the quirring philosophy of many as ready-mouthed physiognomists : 
and this has been a spring of pleasure---the pleasure of an Erougp1. 

My pleasures must be understood sometimes, as escapes from what 
would have been painful, were I not blessed with the aforenamed 
stupidity. The intellectual drowsiness of my nature has made me a 
disciple of the ‘* nil admirari” philosophy. It certainly is at times 
very boring to be compelled, for the sake of previous ‘character, to 
pour out laudatory stuff on the spurious puns and frothy jokes of our 
drawing-room witlings: I am not the only one of our flock, though 
the most celebrated for stupidity. 1 have two sisters and as many 
brothers sometimes | smile a little encouraging approbation from 
my under lip on a female pun, though it is somewhat unsexual : 
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but as for my brothers, impudent dogs, replete with the waggeries of 
town-taught wisdom !---I never pretend to understand their attempts. 
I can seldom ask for a “little more butter,” but a pun is sure to 
come with it, while my elder brother slashes through his roll and 
cries out “‘ capital,” and generally winks at me, saying---‘* how dis- 
‘‘yusted John is!” From my stupid qualifications | contrive to sit 
very tranquil, there is not the shadow of a smile on my cheek, I put 
my coffee-cup to my lips, and in ten minutes the family-grin which 
had commenced in triumph, subsides into tranquillity. 

I truly confess I have been punned out of liking puns :—they are 
become as common as gnat-flies on summer's evening. Look in the 
papers !—the pompous puns strut ull along the coloring in italic regi- 
mentals. Nobody's name is now “ unprophaned by a’’—pun. St. 
Paul's itself, that quarto edition of buildings, has been punned on by 
Hood, who was pleased to twirl himself round on the cross and ball. 
The bardlings too, they rhyme in puns !---pun---pun---pun---till the 
very sense is punned into nonsense. There are N. and C. two friends of 
mine, both of them right excellent fellows, but desperate sinners in 
the pun way. The most sickening punishment to a pun-hater, is the 
show-me-off sort of punning among visiting strangers. I can discover 
one of the tribe immediately: there is an alert vividness about his 
features that at once betrays them; I can almost fancy the forth- 
coming puns bubbling up from his lips: such a creature is sure to be 
‘armed at all points’’ with a lively sense of the vain and the non- 
sensical---about all he does. When he enters my presence, I invariably 
become more stupid. I cannot, though Sam Rogers himself be the 
man, rouse my faculties to admire the puns of these professing pun- 
sters; and this, I affirm, is a pleasure. What more painful than to 
be obliged to smile at some abortive pun, when in your heart you 
would much rather pull the perpetrator’s ears for his vanity. It is not 
the mere wickedness of punning that makes me enragedly stupid, but 
the grinning omens of their parents previous to their birth. I can 
tell when a pun is coming, as easily as I can prophecy rain from the 
black womb of bowing cloud. There is a smile of self-loving know- 
ingness---the very séx-essence of conceited prettiness in the tone that 
comes just before. Flow stupidly cruel am I to some of my acquaint- 
ances !---Their puns go off in my presence, and I never stir a hair's- 
breadth from my seat. I look blank as a full-blown bladder, and 
turn the tide of flattering unction, by gravely enquiring---‘‘ what's a 
“clock ?"’---O! to see the writhings of disappointed vanity rolling 
across their features! they would almost frown me away from their 
presence. This is malignantly stupid of me, but ‘tis a pleasure. 

What a blessing it is not to be a poet !---There are few who reach 
the goal, though nineteen hundred and ninety-nine thousand are in 
the race : 

“ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.”’ 


Let every nascent quill-driver lay this to his heart, and ‘‘ be humble.” 
| have no wish at present to enter into the pleasures of a poet ; be 
they real or fancied, I care not. One thing that has lessened my gene- 
ral esteem for the race that ramble out their rhymes, is the bad effect 
that the poetic rabies has had on several connected with myself. My 
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cousin was exiled for unloading his brains of a critique; my father 
blasted his early days by candle-light bemusings, and ten figures all in 
a row, would scarcely enumerate the duels and deaths, starvations and 
unhappinesses, I could name, that have arisen from the ill-fates of the 
admirers of the Parnassian Misses. To ridicule poetry and poets for 
a few occasional fits of craziness, &e. connected with them, is, | 
allow, very ridiculous ; but let the reader remember, he is reading 
the rof an efourdi. 

Tle another reason for disliking the common brood of rhyme- 
sters: it is my misfortune to be acquainted with the most tiresome 
poetical bore in the country. He has been writing for the Quarterly 
Review for the last two years, and yet, strange to say, a line of his 
has never been printed there. The first thing he does, when he sees 
me, is to pester me with the history of some forthcoming wonder. 
He is a great admirer of Coleridge too---has taken him for a model. 
Campbell is artificial---he prefers the epics of the Laureate. After an 
half-hour's waste of wearying remarks, all neighbouring on an illus- 
tration of his own merits, then comes forth the most horrifying topic 
of all---some extraordinary little gem of his own. What is my 
opinion ?---Is it not harmonious ?---The rhythmical fall of the verse 
Byronial ?---‘The delicacy of the sentiment in unison with the grace of 
the style ?---In other words, he means to ask me, if he is not a most 
extraordinary sample of a poetical excellence ?---I thank the gods for 
my stupidity ! My dullness will not enable me to admire his sonorous 
syllable rattle round my ears, like water-gurgles round those of a 
drowning man; I hem, and frown, and generally knock something 
from the table by way of hinting my weariness; but 8. is on too 
good terms with himself, to allow him to doubt of others not joining 
with him---he continues his conceited questions---I contrive to elude 
them by certain little mumblings from the throat, which mean--- 
nothing at all. 

Oh! the miseries of being acquainted with a man who is writing 
an epic !---S. has one under the hammer at present: and if, with all 
the favors of my stupidity, it sounds like any thing but poetry, how 
must it torture the ears that have been worn into a smooth correctness 
by the passing of syllables !---With this creature's epic, stupidity itself 
is tortured. Business of some private importance compelled me to 
pay him a visit. This having been settled, and tea having being com- 
plimented with our due attentions, | began to hint, that my ‘“‘ pre- 
‘sence must soon be elsewhere :"'---its yet the abominable, terrible, 
black covered, such thick MS.---was not produced. I took care to talk 
very animatedly with Mrs. S., admired her little daughter---thought 
her eyes very much like her mother's---and even condescended to twirl 
the kitten’s tail, by way of toying away any solemn silence that might 
appear congenial for the reading of the MS.---that fatal, never- 
enough-to-be-damned (criticé) lump of measured scribble. 

Alas '---'There is a fate in every thing ; I came to the conclusion 
on this evening. Mrs. S. and her daughter retired ; on this, I paid 
more respectful admiration than ever to the kitten ; I permitted it to 
frisk forward and backward, sideways and straightways. I fluttered 
about in every way, pulled out my watch, but it was too late ; the 
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fatal moment arrived,---S. marched with poetic dignity to his desk, 
and then back to his seat with the MS. in his hand! The fit of 
stupidity came on me, like a mist on the mountain top. Decency 
would not permit me to insult the creature: | suddenly felt a pain in 
my side---used my pocket handkerchief---rang the bell for water, 
thought I heard ‘* Mr. S.’s name called,” but it was all over with me! 
The bard sat as complacently turning over his MS. as if he were lan- 
guishing on the bosom of a Castalian pond. Fancy a stupid fellow, 
like myself, half dying through vexation; and opposite me, a vain- 
minded rhymester, calm as his own conceit, with a MS., weighing 
a considerable number of ounces, before him ! 

The name of this astounding epic was ‘‘ The Hero of the Clouds.” 
(I hope Colburn won't pirate the title.) 

“ Now, my dear Etourdi, I'll give you something worth hearing : 
‘‘ | know you admire the sublime, and without flattering myself ”"— 

‘* Flattery '!—my dear S. who ever presumed to think you capable 
‘* of flattering yourself ?”’ 

“‘ Don’t interrupt me with your compliments: what do you think 
of the following passage : 

‘ O, could I tear the sun from out yon skies.’ 

Is it not original ?” 

« Quite original---quite ; that is, I never heard any body wish so 
“ boldly before.” 

*« That's a sneer, Etourdi,’’---“‘ Sneer! my dear 8S. you know my 
“ natural stupidity forbids my sneering.’ ‘* Well, listen to this,”’ 
(here S. cleared his throat of all its unpoetical globules.) 

“* There are immortal kinedoms in the skies, 
Far as the hawk ascends, or sky-lark’’ —— 

Here, a most diabolical little table behind my chair gave way, 
and I was precipitated backwards, and in my descend occasioned the 
ascent of S.’s MS. This was a bona fide accident. We both stared at 
each other for a moment: I brushed my clothes, replaced my chair, 
and then, with a visage somewhat acidly tempered, proceeded to bore 
the third. 

“I fear I am getting troublesome.” (‘‘Oh!”) “ Tell me, you 
“know if I am.” ‘* Why’’---I was really going to be candid, when his 
mouth re-opened, and from it came an exhalation of verse worthy any 
Pythoness. 


“ How grandly gorgeous, like a peacock’s tail, 
With spreading beauty opening to the gale.”’ 


‘« Like”’--- 

“ I beg pardon---whose tail did you mention ?” 

He did not hear me, but continued--- 
“ So was the brilliant —’ 


I was determined not to endure this any longer ; I perceived by 
the tranquillity of insolent vanity on his countenance, that there were 
several yards of bombast to come: was I to abide the infliction? I 
did not like, at once, to bruise the bard’s delight, by unsophisticated 
ill-temper ;---what was to be done? I mention the resort of an 
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etourdi on the occasion pro bono publico. | suddenly exalted my 
knees to my chin, applied my hands to my cheeks, and uttered 


« A blast so loud and long,” 


as os ay 

that the most promising bull in the country might have reti 
a bellowing ale Startled by my groan, the MS. fell from the 
t's hand, the servants rushed in, I continued my groan, without 


speaking a word, and rushed out of the room ; 





THY CROSSES OF LIFE. 


Death takes away the happy and the young, 
And life that is most loathsome is most long; 
And smiles are given to those who prize them not ; 
And scorn and coldness are the fond one’s lot; 
And honors come to those who shrink from fame, 
And quiet smothers many a soul of flame: 
Those whom we don’t like every day will call, 
And those we do like never come at all! 
A®*** x. 





MAJOR MOODY AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


The Edinburgh Review is still a very clever old body, though 
very different from what it was in younger days, before a repeated 
course of disappointed prophecies, and fact-refuted theories, had 
made the world cease to mind what it chose in the fury of specula- 
tion to propound. With the admiration of the public, it has lost the 
greater portion of that which at any time gave it reputation—wit, 
brilliancy, and eloquence; still the old genius gleams forth occa- 
sionally, and though alarmingly unsound in substance, it frequently 
emits that sort of putrid effulgence which glittered round the rotten 
theory of Lord Byron’s poetical demerits, and the impossibility of 
Napoleon's overthrow. 

It contains this time a very clever article upon Major Moody's 
report;—** pleasant but wrong,” as the auctioneer says in Foote’s 
farce ; very antithetical and very anti-practical; like their own 
northern lights, very crackling, blazing, and sparkling to the eye, 
but utterly unsubstantial, fleeting, and powerless,---terrible in ap- 
pearance, but most innocent in its effects. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer had a theory upon the subject of the 
proper means for procuring labor in the tropics, which we cannot 
advert to, as though he quarrels with Major Moody’s, he does not 
explain his own; but we may form an idea of its probable wisdom 
and excellence by the paradox, which he tells us he shall establish 
hereafter, viz. “ that a rise in the price of sugar, while it renders the 

slave more valuable, tends at the same time to abridge his life !!!” 
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We wait with some impatience for the unravelling of this Gordian 
knot—but we think the very proposing it will occasion some doubt of 
the Reviewer's state of mental health, and will little dispose the public 
to place much reliance upon his ie ay of deciding upon the notions 
of others. In the meantime, we shall content ourselves for the pre- 
sent with explaining the origin of the Reviewer's dislike of the com- 
missioner. Major Moody had the insolence to go out to the West 
Indies in search of facts upon the subject which the Reviewer in- 
tended to theorize upon, and having seen, collected, and examined 
an immense variety, had the astonishing presumption to deduce from 
them a conclusion, which unluckily happens to be not that which the 
Reviewer had determined to be correct. This was very wrong in the 
Major, and so the Reviewer tells him almost in as many words, “ he 
“is very fit to be a collector of facts, a purveyor of details to those 
“‘ who know how to reason on them,” meaning of course by the latter 
description, the Edinburgh Reviewers ; but ‘* he is no more qualified 
‘to speculate on political science, than a bricklayer is to rival Pal- 
‘ ladio, or a nurseryman Linneeus,” intimating thereby, that in future 
when government send out gentlemen to distant climates to examine 
into the facts of any case, it would be right to give them a special 
injunction, that they do not pronounce any opinion until they have 
been submitted to the enlightened judgment of the philosophers of 
the Calton Hill, and the disciples of Professor Macculloch. 

‘In addition to this source of complaint, it appears the members 
of his Majesty’s Government have presumed to be influenced by 
Major Moody’s reasonings; they have made a sort of ‘ Political 
‘‘ Canon” of them, and have actually talked about “ physical causes,” 
and the ** philosophy of labor.” ‘* Statesmen in their noviciate,” as 
they are pleasantly called, have been guilty of these atrocitics ; but 
in this respect they have the advantage over the Reviewer, whois no 
Statesman in theory, and will not be in practice. There are rumours, 
itis true, that Mr. Brougham is coming into the administration, but 
we think even he is too much of a man of practical ability to admit 
this flippant jester in histrain. As for us, we are of an old-fashioned 
school, and confess ourselves unable to discover the offensiveness of 
the proceedings either of Major Moody, or of the Colonial Office, 
although we admit it must be very inconvenient to such speculators as 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, to have an immense body of facts brought 
forward in opposition to the utter destruction of the solidity of their 
reveries; for most amusing it is to find, that while the Reviewer very 
gravely states, that the Major has been guilty of theorizing, it is in 
truth the Reviewer who is the theoretical, while his antagonist is the 
practical philosopher. 

_ Major Moody’s principal assertion is, indeed, nothing more than 
this, ‘‘ the free blacks of the tropics are incapable of regular or steady 
“exertion.” Let us leave out of the question the inference to be 
deduced ; the first consideration is, whether he is correct in this or 
not. Is it a supposition or a fact ?—-Whether right or wrong, he is 
VOL. 111. 1 
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not to be treated as unnecessarily assuming the philosopher, when he 
merely states that which he brings evidence to prove. 

Major Moody, it is true, baving found this proposition proved 
correct by their state, let him travel where he might within the ver- 
tical influence of the sun’s rays, proceeds to assign a variety of causes 
for this effect; but if the Reviewer will grant what he has not dis- 
proved, nor attempted to disprove, that the effect is actually existent, 
he admits the material part of all that has been advanced by Major 
Moody, or cavilled at by the African Institution. The nature of the 
facts admitted, and the alleged theories disputed, may be learned 
from the subjoined quotation from the Review:— 

“ We now come to the case of Hayti, a case on which Major Moody and his 
disciples place the strongest reliance. The Report tells us, that Toussaint, Christophe, 
and Boyer, have all found it necessary to compel the free negroes of that island to 
employ themselves in agriculture; that exportation has diminished, &c.; that the 
quantity of coffee now produced is much smaller than that which was grown under the 
French government; that the cultivation of sugar is abandoned; that the Haytians 
have not only ceased to export that article, but have begun to import it; that the men 
indulge themselves in repose, and force the women to work for them; and finally, that 
this dislike of labor can be explained only by the heat of the climate, and can be subdued 
only by coercion.” 

Here we apprehend we have a vast preponderance of facts over 
theory, being in the proportion of five to one—the true theory of 
Major Moody being no more than that stated here correctly by the 
Reviewer, that ** the dislike to labor in the tropics can be subdued 
only by coercion.” It is upon this very simple and single proposi- 
tion, that the Reviewer expends all the fire of his wit and his.argu- 
ment, and of the two the former is much more likely to be effectual 
than the latter. The example of Hayti, referred to by Major Moody, 
brings the question at once to a point, and compels the Reviewer to 
quit his gambols and harlequinades, and to try something like real 
operative fighting, and the following quotation is a specimen of the 
straits to which he is reduced. 

** Now we have to say, in the first place, that the proofs which the Major brings 
refute each other. t,as he states, the Haytians are coerced, and have been coerced 
during the last thirty years, their idleness may be an excellent argument against slavery, 
but can be no argument against liberty. If it be said that the coercion employed in 

Hayti is not sufficiently severe, we answer thus :—We never denied, that of two kinds 
of coercion, the more severe is likely to be the more efficient. Men can be induced to 
work only by two motives, hone and fear ; the former is the motive of the free laborer, 
the latter of the slave. We hold that, in the long run, hope will answer best. But we 
are perfectly ready to admit, that a strong fear will stimulate industry more powerfully 
than a weak fear, The case of Hayti, therefore, can at most only prove that severe 
slavery answers its purpose better than lenient slavery. It can prove nothing for slavery 
— og sa But the Major is not entitled to use two contradictory arguments. 
A pb : - roe abandon. If he chuses to reason on the decrees of Toussaint 
* iristophe, he has no right to talk of the decrease of production. If, on the other 


hand, he insists on the idleness of the Haytians, he must admit their liberty. If they 
are not free, their idleness can be no argument against freedom.” ; 


There is in this sentence much of the “ pomp, pride, and 


‘* circumstance” of dialectics, and the Reviewer talks very fami- 
liarly of the right which Major Moody has to employ two arguments. 
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In spite of the interdiction of the use of the two-edged sword, it 
appears to us a very legitimate weapon, and to have been very effec- 
tually used, as the wincing and remonstrance of the Reviewer prove. 

We like to come to close quarters in argument, and never do we 
enjoy it more than when we have an antagonist who flourishes his 
arms with the airs and ‘pretensions of the Edinburgh Reviewer. 
Now we maintain that the Major is perfectly entitled to use the two 
arguments; which, so far from contradictory, are completely in sup- 
port of each other. The Major says, first, that the want of coercion 
in Hayti gives rise to idleness in the negro, and secondly, so much 
is this felt to be the case, that every chieftain, from Toussaint to 
Boyer, has been compelled to introduce a degree of coercion into the 
laws; but these two facts are not contradictory, since in order to 
make them so it would be necessary to prove that the coercion was 
effectual and complete. This the Reviewer saw when he commenced 
the paragraph, but forgot himself before he came to the end. 

As the Major shews by the attempt at coercion, that the mischief 
was felt by the legislators of Hayti; and, by the failure of those 
efforts to produce industry, the necessity of stronger laws; he proves, 
in the words of the Reviewer, that “ lenient slavery does not answer 
‘* so well as severe slavery.” The Major’s correctness and the Re- 
viewer’s mistake will be more evident from the following analogy. 
The present number of the Edinburgh Review is so somniferous that we 
cannot keep ourselves awake over it; another editor takes ten cups 
of coffee, which enables him to get through pretty well, and he states 
this number as absolutely requisite for the purpose. We, however, 
try five only, and fall as soundly asleep as we did before, proving 
thereby very satisfactorily, first the necessity of a stimulus, and next 
the insufficiency of the smaller one which we resorted to. What 
should we think of the brains of the man who, wanting to disprove 
the tendency of the Review to produce sleep, should tell us, * it 
“ could not be sleepy, because you took five cups of coffee to prevent 
“its being so; if you insist upon the sleepy qualities of the Review, 
** you must admit you took nothing?” this reasoning would be quite 
as good as that of the Reviewer. 

After this brilliant specimen of logic the Reviewer states very 
boldly, 


** But we will do more than expose the inconsistency of the Major, we will take 
both suppositions successively, and show that neither of them can affect the present 
question. 

** First then let it be supposed that a coercive system is established.” 


As it is an established fact that coercion has been resorted 
to in Hayti, we shall take the liberty of throwing the alternative 
aside, it being very superfluous to argue upon hypotheses when we 
have facts before us. If the Major is correct in the inference which 
he draws from facts, he need not trouble himself about the sup- 
posed case. The Reviewer's arguments in this part, are as sound 
as on the former subject. 

Very short will be our remarks on this part of the Review, it 
12 
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being necessary to refer only to the Major’s theory stated by the 
Reviewer himself, viz. ‘“ that the indisposition of negroes to labor 
“ in the tropics can be subdued only by coercion.” We should appre- 
hend, that the simple circumstance of coercion having been resorted 
to by the Free State of Hayti, would be of itself sufficient to prove 
the soundness of this proposition; for what could be the use of com- 
pulsion, if freedom would do the work as well? 
But the Reviewer who has such a noble contempt for “ pur- 
‘* veyors of facts ;” who is so magnificently self-seated in the throne 
of judgment; who alone is qualified to judge of systems political and 
olemical ; meets the objection at once, by declaring that the laws of 
oussaint, &c. are very tmpolitic. 
“ Both these men, Toussaint and Christophe, had been slaves. Both were ignorant 
of history and political economy!!! That idleness and disorder should follow a general 
civil war, was perfectly natural. That rulers accustomed to a system of compulsory 


labor, should think such a system the only cure for those evils, is equally natural. But 
what inference can be drawn from such circumstances?” 


The inference to be drawn depends on an accompanying circum- 
stance, which the Reviewer, with the wilful blindness of a partisan, 
or the natural blindness of a political economist, has chosen alto- 
gether to overlook. What made it natural for the rulers of Hayti to 
think a system of compulsory labor a cure for the evils which they 
saw around them, was the remembrance that under a similar system 
pale had been wealthy, prosperous, and flourishing. All that is va- 
luable in the science of political economy are the deductions from 
fact. The data now commented on are, that as slaves the Haytians 
did, as freemen they would not, labor; the very succeedaneum, the 
Pe eee proposed by the Reviewer, had been tried and failed. 

ajor Moody contends, that strong compulsion must be used to 
procure labor; the Reviewer contends, that the mere gift of freedom 
will procure it; the former has been tried, and is in full operation in 
the production of wealth in many a flourishing colony; the latter 
has also been tried for thirty-six years in Hayti, and has been most 
lamentably unsuccessful. : 

The results of this experiment are briefly but energetically 
pointed out in the following extract from a letter of a naval officer: 


ne as : ; : “ ANTIGUA NOV. 30. 
Since I arrived in this part of the world I have already visited St. Domingo and 


the Carracas, as well as one of the West India Islands, and if the advocates for the 
Emancipation of the Negroes are to take the former Island as a specimen of the success 
which is likely to attend the abolition of Slavery, I pity the unfortunate Island that is 
first to try the experiment. In our old Islands, it would be the height of cruelty; in 
St. Domingo they exist, because the soil is so prolific, that what is wanted for the mere 
support of nature is given almost spontaneously, and perhaps the same might be said 
of Jamaica and Trinidad ; but in the others, where they have a dense ulation and 
worn out soil, it is out of the question, as nothing grows in them; but scat uence 
of good and systematic husbandry, St. Domingo, thirty-four years since, was meee 

parts a garden, and I can myself recollect many parts of it that were £0 ; now all of 
nearly to the eye, on the sea coast, is one extensive wilderness, and the mass of the 


people, under the most abject tyranny ; it is a rep ..% 
: \ ; $i ublic in n 
more than the president.” , ame, but no despot assumes 
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The partial remedies endeavoured to be applied by Toussaint 
and Christophe, were so inadequately exercised, that while their 
proposition proves their necessity, their not being carried into effect, 
has left Hayti still to be considered as a free state, so far as consists 
in an exemption from laws compelling labor. But the present ruler 
and the representatives of the island have once more had recourse to 
the old expedient, and the famous Code Rural of Hayti has been 
enacted, upon which subject we must say a few words more to the 
Reviewer, first quoting the passage upon which we have to remark, 


“ Our readers are probably aware, that the decree of Toussaint, or rather the 
Major's translation of it, was retouched by some of the statesmen of Jamaica, docked of 
the first and last paragraphs, which would at once have betrayed its date, and sent over 
by the Assembly to England, as a new law of President Boyer. This forgery, the 
silliest and most impudent that has been attempted within our remembrance, was at 
once exposed. The real decree, if there be such a decree, is not yet before the public.” 


Now the whole of this paragraph is a ‘* malignant” falsehood ; 
(we thank Mr. Henderson for teaching us that word) and the follow- 
ing brief statement of the proceedings of the Jamaica Legislature 
will show at once how audacious is the misrepresentation. . 


HAYTIAN DISCIPLINE. 

‘* Mr. George Atkinson said, that he intended making a proposition to the House, 
but as he might from inexperience not exactly conform to their rules, he should crave 
their indulgence.—The members of the House had no doubt seen a Haytian proclama- 
tion, which had been published in the papers of this island. He considered it a document 
of importance at the present time, when we were called upon to enforce labor from our 
slave population by the most frivolous, and he might say, nonsensical measures—when 
we are referred to the free states of Columbia and Hayti, to prove the assertion, that in 
tropical climates no peculiar stimulus is necessary to procure the cultivation of the soil, 
it becomes an object of interest to ascertain the legislation of these free states on this 
important subject. The contents of the proclamation, and the compulsory mode it 
adopted towards the agriculturalists of Hayti, must be in the recollection of every member, 
and ought to be known in England, as fully as any circumstance occurring here. The 
refusal to labor, or the wandering from the properties on which they are engaged to 
labor, is by this Haytian proclamation treated as an offence, and summarily punished, 
The nature of the corporal punishment cannot be ascertained, as in cases of repetition of 
the offence, the punishment was by subjecting the person convicted of laziness to military 
discipline, and he was not acquainted with the nature of the regulations of the Haytian 
soldiery. He had not called the attention of the House to this proclamation, because it 
had not come in a shape of such authenticity as to justify the House in treating it as an 
official document of the Republic of Hayti. Subsequently, however, he had obtained a code 
of laws published and acted upon in Hayti, embodying the whole spirit of this proclamation. 
It contained a doctrine which he was surprised to find avowed in a state where it is said 
freedom reigns ; it alleges that ‘as many persons under pretence of freedom refuse to labor, 
and went from the properties on which themselves and their parents had been domiciled and 
neglecting agriculture, addicted themselves to wandering about:’ for a remedy, the law 
provides that summary and effectual punishment, in the first instance of the laborer’s 
avsenting himself, by fine and imprisonment, and then by the corporal punishment 
inflicted in military regiments, the nature of which, as he before stated, he did not know. 
That this law was authentic, there could be no doubt. It was entitled the ‘ Code 
Rurale,’ and was similar to our slave law, with this difference, that our code provided 
effectually and solicitously for the protection of the slave ; but the Haytian law-makers had 
only considered how the greatest quantum of labor could most easily be obtained. In other 
respects the laws are analogous. The hours of labor, and various other regulations with 
respect to labor, are the same amongst the Haytian freemen and the Jamaica slaves. 
This law had commenced to be acted upon, and disturbances bad, in consequence, been 
apprehended. He then moved that a copy of this code should be transmitted to the 
agent for publication in England. 
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‘* Mr. Stewart suggested that, as there was no communication between this island and 
Hayti, the document did not come in such an accreditable shape as to enable the House 
to treat it as authentic, though he had no doubt it was so. He, therefore, proposed that 
the motion should be withdrawn, and the proposition made at a meeting of the board of 
correspondence, when the same object as contemplated might be obtained, and the code 
of Hayti might be published by the agent, and copies furnished to the members of his 


majesty's government. 
‘The Speaker said, that there would be a meeting of the board the ensuing day. 


“ Mr. Atkinson said, he had no objection, and withdrew his motion upon this 
understanding.” —— 9th Nov. 1826. 


It appears, that in a few days the Committee of Correspondence 
transmitted directions to the agent for the colony to have both the pro- 
clamation and extracts from the code published in England. We are not 
informed what steps they took to ascertain the authenticity of either, 
but the existence of the latter has been proved by its publication ; 
and it is acknowledged by all parties, that the proclamation had 
actually been issued in Hayti by Toussaint, if not by Boyer. The 
act of affixing that chieftain’s name is taken by Mr. Hibbert himself, 
and with this simple account of the origin of their publication, we 
think it will be admitted, that those who have so eagerly and intem- 
perately vilified the Assembly of Jamaica, have over-shot their mark 
in the eagerness of their hostlity. 

“ The real decree, if there be sucha decree, is not yet before the 
‘ public,” says the Reviewer. The real decree is before Tux PUBLIC, 
and it is published by Mr. James Ridgway, and it is in French and 
English, and it is accompanied by a running comment, showing that 
many of the clauses are positively borrowed from the slave laws of 
Jamaica ; to show its nature and its object, we shall borrow the lan- 
guage of the active and intelligent gentleman, through whose exer- 
tions it has been introduced to the public. 


** Hayti has for some years been held up to the West Indians, as the perfect model 
upon which they must reform their institutions. The prosperous state of its agriculture, 
the industry, wealth, and happiness of its free population, have formed the never- 
failing theme of the speeches and writings of those persons, who can discover no merit 
within the tropics, under a white skin. The total ignorance of the rest of the world, as 
to all that has been passing in the interior of Hayti for the last thirty years, has been 
unfortunately most favorable to such declaimers. But we are at length favored with a 
peep behind the curtain; that glimpse, trifling as it is, suffices to dissipate all those fables 
with which the public have been deceived. Instead of finding agriculture in that palmy 
state represented, we fd the representatives of Hayti proclaiming to their constituents 
that they are compelled to endeavour to regenerate it, by enacting ‘ just and severe laws.’ 
The industry of the population of Hayti, is found to require the stimulus of the bayonet. 
Their wealth, if measured by the remuneration reserved for the laborer, is fuund to be 
no more than sufficient to furnish subsistence, upon a scale not higher than that afforded 
to the slave of the British Planter in Jamaica. And their happiness, as far as an estimate 
of it ean be formed from their institutions, as much inferior to that of the sane of 
mankind, as the happiness of the untutored savage is to that of civilised man.” 


Having given an analysis of the code, the Editor proceeds, 


“ My object has not been to degrade the inhabi j is : 
their law for controlling labor, but to ‘cites use of On esa sons 
people have freely given, of the utter hopelessness of obtaining hen the _- rose 
without compulsion, that degree of vegular and steady exertion, which is indis soe 
to secure a fair profit on fixed capital invested by European Planters in the West Indies. 
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Tt matters little, under what name compulsory labor be procured, whether under the 
name of “ slavery,” or under the periphrase of ‘ Cultivateurs, travaillants au quart.” 
The principle is still the same—that of compelling a laboring man, having no capital, to 
devote his physical powers to the service of another man, possessed of capital, in such a 
manner, as to procure for each of them, a larger portion of the productions of the soil, 
than either could have obtained by his individual exertions. But, if it can be shown, 
that, of the two attempts which have been made in the West Indies, to obtain this 
result, that which has been the most successful, by which I mean, that which has produced 
the greatest advantages to both parties, is the system adopted in our West Indian 
establishments, I have no hesitation in saying, that the attempt now making to overthrow 
that system, without due regard to the interests of the fixed Capitalist, is much to 
be deprecated. The Senate and Representatives of Hayti seem to have settled the 
question, that compulsion is necessary to obtain regular and steady labor in the West 
Indies, in their present state of population.” 

The above extract is sufficient to give some notion of this cele- 
brated decree, and to justify Major Moody on the conclusion disputed 
by the Reviewer. While, however, it is impossible not to agree in the 
general conclusions which the writer has drawn, we would suggest 
that his statement, “ that it is hopeless to obtain from negroes, with- 
‘out compulsion, regular and steady exertion,” should be a little 
qualified. Judging impartially, we cannot but feel that the experi- 
ment has not yet been fairly tried, whether the negro may not 
become capable of regular and steady labor through that sort of 
compulsion which is directed to his moral, and not to his mere phy- 
sical, sensations. The recent measures adopted by government in 
the West India Islands for the diffusion of moral and religious educa- 
tion, must be suffered to operate before we can venture to say, that 
the blacks are not capable of working under the influence of a moral 
stimulus as well as the whites. The Edinburgh Reviewer contends, 
that education and knowledge will follow freedom ; we contend, on the 
other hand, freedom should be the result of education and knowledge. 
We look upon the negroes in the light of schoolboys; and setting 
aside all other considerations, it is clear, that for their own sakes, for 
the hopes of realizing their own prospects of comfort and indepen- 
dence, they should be restrained until they have, at least, hada 
sufficient trial of what education may make them, 
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April i. Sorry to see Mr. Huskisson so delicate—respect his 
abilities and firmness of principle, though chilled by his repulsive 
Terryishness of manner. Hear he has an affection of the chest 
which will prevent his speaking at any length for the future---if so, 
he cannot be the Chancellor of the Exchequer---though no man so 
competent. How different the structure of his intellect from that of 
King Claudius of the Court of Chancery, whose spider brain ever 
spinning cobweb courtier intrigues, gives no bad idea of the perpetual 
motion, but whose real progress after all is like that made by Tony 
Lumkin’s mother—he ends just where he sets out. His deep game to 
oust young Hamlet Canning will, I promise him, end differently ;--- 
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to a verity only in his own total defeat; though he has sent his 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern—his Grace of Rutland and Lowther’s 
stupid father---to Windsor, to sound the “ stops” of the king---to 
“ play upon,” at least “ fret,” his majesty. How little the puppets, 
or even the prime mover seem to know the royal mind, not to take 
into account the Brunswick pervicacity of temperament, or the 
Maintenon influence of the noble parent of one of the Under Secre- 
taries of Foreign Affairs. George the Fourth is greatly altered---and 
he is in many things altered---if he be not still “ every inch a king.” 
He owes it to his own character, to the glories of his regency, and 
to the moral pre-eminence of Great Britain---not to be dictated to 
by drivelling idiots, not to identify himself with the discontented 
remnant of an inglorious pany» and not to let himself be made the 
tool of envious, selfish calculating placemen. Every man that can 
think, and every man that can feel interested in the welfare of his 
kingdom, wish to see the ‘ master mind” of Mr. Canning at the 
head of his government; so that in exercising his prerogative in 
unison with the wishes of his people, he has the opportunity of 
making his reign as glorious in peace, as his regency was in war. 
Let him remember that the king’s honor is that of his people, that 
their real honor and real intent are the same, and that “ the feather 
‘that adorns the royal bird supports his flight,” so that if you “‘ strip 
“ him of his plumage---you fix him to the earth.” 

I take this quotation to be most happy. If Canning uttered 
it to a full House, it would create a sensation. Nothing more effec- 
tive than a well timed, well delivered, well known quotation; and 
yet how seldom they are heard. The fact is, very few know how, 
or have sufficient tact and judgment to quote. Canning and Lord 
Holland excel in it. Lord King sometimes hits upon it, but ofiener 
misses. Peel was very fond of trying it, but always failed---nobody 
could ever guess the applicability of his quotations. Sir. F. Burdett’s 
pager quotations are truly without “ rhyme or reason ;” his prose 

ike Peel's. The secret of successful quotation is, that it not only 
illustrates the point or subject, but does so with an extemporaneous 
aspect. Mr. Plunkett’s comparison of the indignant feelings of 
resistance with which the penal code would be received by English- 
men, to the ire leonum---vincula recusantium, most happy in both 
respects, so I affirm is that I have just made from Junius. By the 
way, talking of Junius, why does Lord Grenville still keep the 
way | of Junius a profound secret? I know that he knows it. My 
father heard him say so ata dinner given in 1805, if I mistake not, 
by Mr. W hitbread to Foxites, Grenvillites, and Pittites, whom Mr. 
Canning was anxiously endeavouring to reconcile and unite. Sir P. 
Francis, whom I believe to be Junius, and Mr. Canning, and many 
other “ distinguished characters,” were présent. I forget now what 
elicited the declaration from Lord Grenville--- I know and have 
“long known Junius.” My father distinctly remembers that there 
was something of a stern interchange of look between Sir Francis and 


his lordship at the moment; but not then suspecting the former, 
thought no more about the transaction. 
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2. Well, Sunday in London it must be confessed is a dull 
day in any well regulated family---even to an M. P. I generally 
read and answer my letters on that day—but that soon becomes 
borish. Was it not my Coz. Byron that wondered how the deuce 
Adam and Eve got through the twenty-four hours? What if we had 
two or t ree Sabbaths in the week—the coroners would make a 
fortune in six months. In the country it is very different. The very 
fields put on a more cheerful aspect---the sun shines brighter---no rain 
as in London, but “ a fine day like Sunday.” The ride to church 
enlivens while it kills time; and the fact of your having to go there (in 
town you stay at home) engages attention. Then you meet your 
friends, and visit that day—and you assist the parson and the chap- 
lain to empty the decanters in the evening. The day is thus run 
through in gallant style. To be sure, in town there are the club- 
houses and the park; but I think there is no genuine fun in the 
former on a Sunday, or in the latter any day. Though Brookes’s and 
the University Club are fuller on Sunday, I think they are generally 
duller. They fill from sheer ennuism---from a mental necessity, 
similar, in kind and degree, to the physical one that compels the 
poor Irish---to “‘ congregate together for animal heat.” The con- 
sequences are rapid; leaden jokes, and smoky attempts at wit. I 
do nothing on a Sunday but make bets.* Betted 3 to 2 with Lowther 
that Canning will be First Lord of the Treasury before the 12th inst. 
—tovok 7 to 4 that the Chancellor will not resign in consequence, f 
he can help it. His lordship is bamboozling Wellington and Peel. 
They had better take care of themselves, and not put their heads into 
chancery---they are not such indispensable state fixtures as they fain 
would persuade themselves and others. As to Bathurst, Westmore- 
land, and other old women, they may as well bolt in time, and resign 
genteelly. So too, I guess, may John Lord Eldon himself. 

Bless us how knowledge is spreading---we shall soon all be 
philosophers, and Great Britain an out-and-out Laputa; with tailors 
taking measures with a quadrant, and sweeps discoursing on the 
sublime and beautiful. A pale-faced Cantab, whose name I forget, 
if indeed I ever knew it, put the following ‘ poetical problem” into 
my hands yesterday at stating that he sent it to a morning paper 
for an answer in rhyme, but was unsuccessful. How very pretty and 
interesting! How the ladies must admire him! . 


THE PILGRIM AND THE FLOWER. 
Once at a time, at evening hour, 
A sweet and dewy bosom’d flower 
Was cradling up to rest ; 
A Pilgrim wandering near her bed, 
Raised with his staff the drooping head, 
And thus the flower address’d :-— 


* From matin rise to moonlight hour, 
Tell me my pearly-crested flower, 





ee 


* Our friend’s satirical description of an M. P.’s Sunday is not overcharged, 
though we know that bis own is, in reality, much better employed.— Epiror. 
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How many a lucid gem 
Hath left the high cavernal air, 
To form upon thy queenly hair 

Its rainbow diadem ?" 


The pouting flower look’d up and cried--- 

“ Had’ then no worthier - es beside 
For rousing me from slumber ? 

Half, half its square, less half the root, 

Twice halved---less half threescore to boot, 
Is half, half, half the number.” 


How shall I put the answer in rhyme? Here goes---muse in- 


spire me. 
Should a Pilgrim ere meet on the dew-bosom’d plain 
Such a pert mathematical flower again, 
And receive the same answer, I'll give him a rule 
Will prevent him, at least, from betraying the fool :--- 
If he musters an eye on each side of his nose, 
And the vulgar provision of fingers and toes, 
Let him add all of these; and lest all should not do, 
If he has but two teeth, let him add---these teeth too. 

I take it this answer is very clever for me---not much of a poet, 
thank my stars---though by the way I came the sonnetteer-er very 
much the first time 1 was in love---but let that pass. Mathematics, 
metaphysics, and that d d political economy, cured me of both 
love and poetry---cured did I say ?---I mean regulated the supply and 
demand. Except as far as astronomy was concerned, I pretended to 
be fonder of the “ exact sciences” than I really was. Mathematics 
is, after all, an old bachelor crabbed study --say what they will. I 
like the French writers middlingly well.---La Grange is tolerable, so is 
Bourdon, particularly his Application De L’ Algébre a la Géométrie: 
La Place was too much for me in my junior sophister year, and I 
never took him "P since. I liked metaphysics better. In the first 
place I never understood them; and in the next, nobody could 
‘‘ put me down” in them. Both high recommendations. I some- 
tumes think Locke was the greatest man ever lived; at other times 
I think he was the greatest old fool. His style I particularly ad- 
mire---it is like my own, rather sauntering and indolent. His 
third book 1s really useful, and perhaps his fourth. His chapter 
on the Existence of a God, is a masterpiece of reasoning; that on 
Enthusiasm a waster-piece of grave sneering; it ought to be printed 
in letters of gold for the benefit of the African Institution, &c.; 
and that on Retention, a masterpiece of poetical prose. What 
can exceed his metaphysical illustration of the decay of memory 
which time occasions---even in pathos! “ Thus the ideas, as well 
ata ~ re prise one, before us: and our minds 
* though the brass end ¢ 8 —s ich we are approaching; where, 
* effaced by time, and tl > — m eee wee the inscriptions ot 
have made a first-rate ~ oe moulders away.” Locke would 
nothiog bet the ex we . ; “4 to political economy, I confess 
me to study it as it re eae ony eine. Prime Minister, would induce 
sdbbaliv vas Ween . ght. here is no philosophical work on the 

atitas fit were an exact science which admitted 
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of no exceptions ; forgetting that, like systems of morals and politics, 
its general rules or principles cannot be universally applicable, being 
founded, like them, on the passions and propensities of human 
nature. Why is it not taught as a branch of the science of mind? 
The advantages would be incalculable even in a practical point of 
view. If it were so taught, is it possible that the cause and cure of 
our late, and, I fear, present commercial embarrassments could be 
universally misunderstood, as they were in and out of Parliament? 
Would so many absurdities have been gravely uttered by intelligent 
men in an enlightened assembly? And yet nothing can be more 
evident than that the cause of all the speculations, overtradings, 
bubble companies, prosperity of the Wilks’s, and of the whole race 
of gamblers and swindlers, and ultimate revulsions and bankruptcies, 
was the activity of a universal propensity in mankind, to over estimate 
the chances of success in their own favor---the hope or confidence in 
our own prosperity, so often glanced at by Adam Smith. While this 
propensity subsists, every event which stimulates hope or avarice, 
will give rise to extensive miscalculation; and every miscalculation 
upon a sufficiently extensive scale, will terminate in the ruin of 
multitudes. The question is not now what may have brought into 
active development this propensity at the time alluded to; but to 
bear it in mind in treatises written to influence, if not legislative 
enactments, at all events, commercial dealings. Adam Smith aimed 
at something of the kind in his Wealth of Nations, particularly in his 
chapter on “ the principle which gives occasion to the division of 
“labor,” which he ascribes to a “ certain propensity in human nature, 
“which has in view no such extensive utility; the propensity to truck, 
‘‘ barter, and exchange one thing for another.” But the Keel was 
wrong---bartering is the indirect effect of a propensity, and is not 
itself a general principle or element of the human mind. There is 
no ‘‘ prosperity to truck” in human nature---rather the very contrary: 
but then, is a covetous propeusity to acquire or possess the goods 
of another; and to gratify this propensity, where society had made 
any step towards civilization, trucking is employed as a means. The 
subject is interesting even at the out-skirts---I must resume it in a 
more regular form. 

3. If any thing could induce me to abandon a particular line 
of politics, despite of conviction---the defence of the Corn Laws for 
example---it would be its being advocated by ly, BREAD ONDE. selfish 
fools, like . The very face and cut of the man 
would damn any question he would speak in favour of, and vice versa. 
Only think of such a person, without character, without intellect, 
and without the smallest particle of information on any subject, put- 
ting himself forward as our leader---as the organ, forsooth, of the 
English country gentlemen! The consequences are terrible. Charles 
Grant doubled him up the first round, and had it his own way during 
the remainder of the fight; leaving an impression that the agricul- 
tural interest had no “ reason for their faith,” and that they were, as 
a body, so destitute of intellect, as to fain have the of Somer- 
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setshire for their advocate. This is really too bad. The debate 


last night on the Corn Laws, I take it, is the finale in the House of 





Commons; and but for that booby , with a face the very 
ditto of the picture in the National Gallery, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, called a“ Study from Nature,” must be called an interest- 
ing one. Charles Grant behaved more than respectably; had he 
less modesty, and more of Peel’s studied intonation, he would be 
a very effective debater. My friend Western’s reply was able and 
argumentative. He seems to be the only man on this side the 
question that really understands it. He took my hints as to the 
currency fluctuation, and profited by them. All the evils imputed 
by Whitmore, Milton, and others, to the Corn prohibitive system, 
are, | again repeat, owing to the weathercock system of tampering 
with the currency; and till that question is settled, all changes in 
our agricultural code will be worse than nugatory—they will be mis- 
chievous—I fear fatally so. My friend put Charles Grant’s head into 
Chancery at this point of the fight; and kept fibbing him there till 
he floored him on the foreign averages. I was hoarse cheering him. 
Clive, Lowther, Gooch, and others, who would persuade you they 
knew a great deal about the matter—as mute as if their wives were 
speaking---didn’t understand the system, that’s the fact. The foreign 
averages a body blow. Charles Grant, and the free-traders, roundly 
assert, that foreign wheat, all round, could not be imported here 
under 50s. independently of the duty. Now what is the fact? The 
average price of wheat, during the last five years, at Hamburgh, was 
23s. bd. per quarter; at Dantzic, 27s. 4d.; at Berlin, 27s. 3d.; at 
Warsaw and Prague, 20s. 5d.; and at Cracow, 19s. 1d. Leaving an 
average all round, of 23s. 83d. instead of 50s. So much for the ac- 
curacy of the abolitionists’ statements. 
5. That Hume is a singular animal—really a curious object for 
a naturalist to contemplate. We hear, or rather read, of Catholic 
penitents undergoing great mortifications as an atonement for their 
sins, and as a short cut through purgatory ; but which of them goes 
through half the laborious exertions that seem to be the daily food 
of Hume? The very physical labor of sitting night after night, with 
all his faculties* for six or eight hours on full stretch, watching Argus- 
eyed the business, nay, the expressions of every body else, having 
more to do each night of his own, than Caleb Quotem for a week ; 
and = a more active part in every discussion, than the original 
introduces oft would Kl i of Whithread’s arongest day horse: 
tr hershey wi : pr Pohmpereeyt performance for nothing, 
ran Peppa ee . . é a annually insulted by Sir Henry 
Wilenot Elerten ; Ae bow a sas pg and about twice a week by 
considered a Seiihied for his f pene ' pore by the whole House, be 
swaihae ‘of Atte wind Aoi ie ogy services. A return of the 
eeu is ak raved ite or y him in the course of one session, 
brought forward ‘aacalh of ument, or of the number of motions 
- Le er of petitions presented—the number of 
e had any mental faculties he could not do it. 
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speeches made by him—while the number of his successful motions 
would not wander far from unity. He seems to be a curious com- 
pound of Caleb Quotem and Sisyphus, with the endless avocations 
of the one, and the endless successful labor of the other. After 
all, I confess Joseph has grown — my esteem. He is neither a 
hypocrite nor a jesuit, but cordially detests both; and this is saying a 
great deal for him. I would excuse his being a Scotchman, if he 
had not such a villanous, twanging voice. That is the devil, and 
would be the ruin of Canning himself. What a stout---big-faced— 
big-headed—big-shouldered fellow he is—just built for labor. I won- 
der he never says something vigorous, for strong men should speak 
strong words. ‘ Let the Right Hon. Gent. (Canning), take his change 
‘out of that,” is no bad specimen of the classical elegance of his 
language. Can it be the ambition of appearing often before the 
public—that spurious offspring of the ruling passion—the love of 
distinction—that urges him to undergo such profitless toil? And yet 
not altogether profitless. His motion last night, for instance, on the 
Fleet Prison, was so strong as to be taken up by Peel. This is Pecl’s 
cheap receipt for popularity. He waits till the opposition ripen some 
beneficial and unwithholdable measure; and then he comes in at the 
eleventh hour, hatches it, and claims, and, what is worse, wins all 
the credit of it. There seemed to prevail a strong sympathy with 
the confined debtors, among the occupiers of the back benches. The 
privilege from arrest is very comfortable. Hear at Brookes’s the 
Whigs won’t support Lethbridge’s motion to-morrow night. I don’t 
like this coquetting between Canning and the Whigs; ‘twill injure 
both ultimately, without any transient benefit to either. 

7. There was more in Canning’s contemptuous and confident 
tone, and haughty treatment of the poor, meddling Lethbridge, 
last night, than met the eye. I doubled my bets on the strength of 
it. Great conferring between Peel, Wellington, and the Chancellor. 
Again I say to them—beware. The two former will retain their 
offices, if they behave themselves; the latter had better resign in 
time. Sir J. Copley, I can tell him, has a friend at head-quarters. 
Melville too had better look sharp—the king is anxious to have one 
of his royal brothers at the head of the navy---the system requires 
purification. td 

9. What business has Ralph Bernal with the Corn Laws, and 
such questions, and when he should be “ serving his sovereign in the 
West?” The battle of the agriculturists is well fought; but the West 
Indians are most egregiously in want of a defender. I declare the 
West Indian M.P.s deserve to be stripped of their own estates at 
least. Bernal is an able, clever, and fluent speaker, and would 
shake Fowell Buxton to pieces if he would but try, but he lets him 
and that chaffy, special pleading, tedious Lushington 2 nonsense 
by the hour without smiting them. There’s Surrey Palmer, too, is 
too genteel to take a part. He is ‘‘ an independent county member,” 
lorsooth! Pray what made him one? What purchased his quali- 
heations ? Why should he not always stand up in defence of his 
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property? as he did on the hustings at Guildford.—There is no oc- 
casion to be afraid—the people will support the West Indians, but 
they are not true to themselves. I cheered him loudly the other night 
on the sugar question; so did the house. J believe they were glad 
to see, at last, symptoms of reviving courage—even then Sir Alex- 
ander Grant was obliged to bring him up to the scratch—it must be 
owned he fought well, and floored Whitmore in fine style. Bye the 
bye, why does not Sir Alexander come forward more ’—He has it in 
him when provoked---Witness his defence of himself. Now's their 
time to show their power. 

10. Well done Jobn Wilks. Esq. junr. M. P. for Sudbury! So 
you have spoken in the House of Commons, and a neat speech it 
was, worthy of the matter and the man. Never mind the sneers and 
jeers, my honest fellow—all envy---their envy of your reputation and 
acquirements; muster up a little bronze, and you will do. Your 
fascinating voice and bewitching features, joined with your native 
modesty, will then be irresistible. They have, you see, won—squeak 
Wynn’s heart already. As you are so modest, I will venture to give 

ou a “ wee bit” of advice. Bolt in time, John ; Waithman’s case 
is too much for a man so great a stranger to assurance as you are, 
You will be kicked out of the House, John, and theu, my poor fellow, 
the privilege from arrest will be nought to you. ‘“ Cut” in time, 
therefore, even if you escape this charge, John Wilks, jun.---Query, 
is the senior as modest and as honest as the junior ? 

11. Wellington and Peel are balked: the old Chancellor has 
bamboozled them. All obliged to confess to the king that they could 
not form a high Tory Administration. Though I have lost my bet as 
to time.--shall win it in principle. I knew that Canning would be the 
lord of the ascendant. The delay is occasioned by the king’s deli- — 
cacy as to sending Lords Eldon, Bathurst, Westmoreland, and their — 
followers to the right-about. Most tenacious dogs---take no hints to 
resign---must do it soon, however. I knew that King Claudius mis- 
took his man, and over-reached himself. | hope Dudley and Ward, 
Seaford, and Granville, will take office. All three able men, and 
staunch supporters of Canning. When Mr. Canning’s friends are 
equal to the duties, no spurious bastard delicacy should prevent his 
giving them a decided preference. I again tell him to have nothing 
to say to either Lansdowne or Brougham, or their party. He will to 7 
® certainty burn his fingers if he do, and ruin them in the eyes of the _ 
nation to the bargain. He might, indeed, send Devonshire to Ire- 
land as lord lieutenant, with Abercrombie as his secretary; forthe 
former has just brains ry a to know, that he acts as a fool when 
he is not a puppet in the hands of the latter, who is one of the 
soundest headed men in the empire. When the Prime Minister is 
appointed, I will form the cabinet. At present, I will merely say, 
that if Copley be the Chancellor, and I am sure he will for some 
fime---that is, till his inefficiency is unquestionable, he must be 
watched in the Upper House, and so must old Johnny Eldon. My _ 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I long since marked fora 
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erage; but he will not be sufficient. Lord Wellesley must therefore 
be recalled from Ireland, and made foreign secretary. I hear Clan- 
rickarde mention Mr. Plunkett for a peerage; but [ don’t think he 
can be spared from the Commons. If he can, he must succeed Lord 
Manners as the Irish Chancellor. If Plunkett were not an Irish bar- 
rister, and a casual visitor here, he might look to very high office; in 
fact, to the highest in this country ; and if he were a less able man, he 
might count upon the highest in his own. His situation, therefore, is 
peculiarly unfortunate. Had along conversation with Lord Stanhope 
on the Corn Laws and the New Administration, and the beauties of 
the Austrian Government. My noble friend is clearly as “* cracked” 
as his father. He is actually fanatical against the new Corn Bill. 
Hear what he says about Austria :* “ It is indeed interesting, as well 
‘as instructive, to make a short comparison between the relative 
“ situation of this country, and of that empire, which is pre-eminently 
‘distinguished by its mild and paternal government, and by the 
‘‘ happiness and welfare of its subjects, I mean the empire of Aus- 
“tria. In Great Britain, the gross amount of taxation, including 
‘“‘ poor’s rates, and other parish and county rates, would average 5/. 
“per head on the whole population ; but in Austria, the average ap- 
“pears to be only 7s. 6d. per head. The wages of labor in Austria 
‘ bear exactly the same proportion as exist in this island to the price 
“of wheat at 60s. per quarter; but in Austria only, eighteen days 
‘labor will suffice to pay the average amount of taxation, for which 
‘* sixty days labor are requisite with us; and there it may be said, by 
‘half a quarter of wheat, while one quarter and two-thirds are 
‘necessary here for the ‘same purpose. This comparison leads to 
‘“* two inferences, the truth of which cannot be denied, or even dis- 
“‘ puted, that with such an immense difference in the amount of 
“taxation, it would be utterly impossible for our corn to enter into 
‘‘ competition with their’s, and that it is not the price of wheat which 
“is not cheaper there then it is here with reference to the wages of 
“ labor, but the weight of taxes which in this country is a just subject 
“ ofcomplaint.” There is much truth, I believe, in this; but strongly 
tainted by the exotic eccentricities of my noble friend’s father. 
_ 13. ~My early predictions have been all realized---Mr. Canning 
is appointed Prime Minister; and Lords Eldon, Bathurst, and West- 
moreland have bolted (that is, they have “ resigned”), because they 
could not any longer keep their places, for that is the plain fact; the 
country will be much benefited by their departure—any change was 
forthe better. Who then will be ministers? Mr. Canning, First Lord of 
the Treasury, and (as Mr. Huskisson is too ill) Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Lord Granville (locum tenens for the Marquis Wellesley), 
Foreign Secretary; perhaps Lord Lansdowne or Seaford, Home 
Secretary ; Sir J. Copley, with limited power, to succeed Lord Eldon; 
and Lord Dudley, the Earl of Westmoreland; Mr. Robinson, as 


* Lord Stanhope’s 2nd Letter on the Proposed Alteration of the Corn Laws. 
Ripaway. 
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Goodrich, to be Colonial Secretary, in the place of old Bathurst; 
sae Carlisle, or Devonshire, to meee! Lord Wellesley ; Mr. Plun- 
kett, if he can be spared, Lord Manners; and Abercrombie, that 
creature Goulburn; that able man, Mr. Tindal, the Solicitor Gene- 
ral, to succeed either Wetherell as Atto General, or Copley as 
Master of the Rolls; Huskisson, to stay as he is till his bealth im- 
proves. I am doubtful about the next. I forgot the Duke of Cla- 
rence for the Admiralty; perbaps, my friend Anglesea for the Ord- 
nance, and one of the Royal Dukes for the Army. Gower and 
Morley 1 know expect office; but I don’t know where they can be 
put. Neither is burdened with a heavily laden cranium; and have 
not united a tythe of Lord Seaford’s cool discriminating judgment, 7 
I really cannot see any excuse or plausible pretext for a coalition 
with the Whigs; who cannot, as they are, consistently nor conscien- 
tiously refuse their support to Mr. Canning’s liberal policy; and who 
cannot consistently nor conscientiously accept of office, unless, what 
the King will not listen to, the Catholic Question be made a Cabinet 
measure. The staunch Whigs won’t listen to the proposition; and 
I have no patience with your ‘‘ moderators”---your nothings or every 
thin 

14th. Just heard at Brookes’s that my friend Dudley will be 
the locum tenens for Canning, in the Foreign Secretaryship; that 
Canning means to resign the Premiership toa Whig, when he has ar- © 
ranged his administration; that Devonshire gets a place in the 
household, with a seat in the cabinet (don’t believe the latter); that 
Abercrombie succeeds Sir J. Beckett, as Judge Advocate; Lans: 
downe, Peel; and Spring Rice, George Dawson; that Carlisle suc- 
ceeds Westmoreland; and that Wellesley stays where he is for the 
present, with Wilmot Horton for his secretary. I doubt the whole 
of this: I don’t think the Whigs will come in, though Sir F. Burdett 
told me they would —Nons verrons. 


THOUGHT IN A BALL-ROOM,. 


The room is like the heaven of Eve, 
When round th’ horizon seems to weave 
A sea of clouds, whose bosoms heave 
In floating beauty there. 
Those fleecy phantoms---how they glide 


In all the quictude of pride, 
Mov’d by the gales of eventide 
Along the siceping flowers. 
Some crimson-edged, res j 
Some girdled with a ie * 
And others glowing brightly pale, 
In plenitude of ease : 
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And so smiles now this rose-wreath'd room, 
Where float along in braid and plume, 
With cheeks that blush with virgin bloom, 

The maidens of the night. 


And yonder trips a blue-eyed troop, 
Serenely tender, how they droop, 
As graceful as a lily group 






All languid with their bloom ! 


And near them glides a gentle pair, 
That toss their grape-like clustering hair, 
As if their very ringlets were 
Partakers of their joy- 


Upon each cheek the blood-stream warms, 
While tinctured with their Paphian charms, 
The maidens twine their ivory arms 

And circle through the dance. 


Like sunshine shivering on the lake, 

Their feet with dizzy motion shake, 

And down the dance their steps they take, 
With heart-beams in their eye. 


Then why amid the heaven of joy 
Should dreams of darkening woe annoy, 
Or thonghts of gloominess alloy 

The elysium of the hour? 


Alas! the scene will swiftly fade, 
The music cease---depart the maid, 
And chill-eyed day the room invade 
With cold condemning cares ! 


Some hearts will pine, and some will weep, 
And many in their grave will sleep, 
And every eye shall sorrow steep, 

Ere we meet here again! 


A thought like this, will often swell 

In gloom, upon each gladdening spell, 

And thrill me, like the faint “‘ farewell !” 
In pleasure’s wildest hour. 
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Review. 


Three Months in Ireland, By an English Protestant. London: 
* John Murray. 1827. 


aking it for ted that our readers are, like ourselves, sick, usque 
ad Bi}, of Treland,” the “ Corn Laws,” and “ Catholic Emanci- 

“pation,” we will be brief in our notice of the volume whose title we 

have just quoted. The author declares himself to be an English Pro- 

testant, anxious to ascertainfrom personal survey ,and viva voce evidence, 

the “ present situation and prospect” of the unhappy country he endea- 

vours to describe, to this purpose devoting his attention during a three 

months’ visit. “1 am se e,” he says, “* that I may perhaps be accused 

of presumption for haying formed such decided opinions during such a 

* limited stay ; but I trast that this objection will be diminished, when I 

‘mention that I have availed myself with care of some very favorable 

‘‘ opportunities for personal observation in different districts, and have 

‘* had the advantage of deriving much authentic information from men of 
“ acknowledged experience and ability.” The result has been a ‘* poem” 

of some eight hundred tén-footed lines, and a preface and appendix of, 

notwithstanding the ultra-whig bias of the author,— really valuable 

matter—the more so, perhaps, as it is not the fruit of the author’s own 

observation, but is derived from authentic docaments and evidence given 
before Parliamentary Committees. Leaving the metrical version of the 

author’s travels and opinions to such of our readers as may be more for- 

tunate than ourselves in discovering their poetical merits and originality, 

we will confine our remarks to the preface, which, by the way, occupies 

the greater portion of the volume, and whose parentage there is reason for 
suspecting. With our author, the great bane of the prosperity of Ireland 

is her Church Establishment,---the antidote to her misery, a modification, 

if not the subversion, of the present tythe system + this he maintains to be 

the only remedy---that the only cause of her evils.’ In support of this 

fallacious proposition, his industry and ingenuity have adduced nuamber- 

less authorities and arguments. We shatlextract some of his concluding 

remarks. 

“I could multiply such quotations to infinity, but I have already, perhaps, carried 
them too far. My object has been rather to examine and compare the observations of | 
others, than to obtrude my own, and to furpish authorities.in preference to conjectures. 
1 am convinced that an. inquiry of an unprejudiced person would fully admit both the 
reality and the extent of the grievances that I have mentioned, and especially the 
intolerable oppression of the Irish Church Establishment. The experience of every 
Englishman may also, in some degree, tend to direct ‘his opinions on this subject. We 
all have seen what feelings of resentment and indignation are ‘apt to arise in the public 
mind, if an English Cleegyman occasionally exacts an excessive or illegal income. But 
how would not these feelings be ated if this vast income were paid—not to the 
pastor of our choice, not to the minister who instructs us in the religion we believe, but 
to the enemies and assailants of that religion ; to the Catholic priest or dissenting divine? 
What would not our feelings become, had we to maintain so richly the very church that 
excommunicates and condemns us? If we found the clergy thus maintained, oppressive 
and rapacious, negligent of the few remaining churchmen, or mischievously active against 
seat eo onat Deals our ee to them were made, whilst we were laboring 

se vations and a poverty, can it be su that with our 
free-born notions, we should tolerate such bondage for a momene'? Yet this ie preciod y 
the yoke which the unfortunate peasants of Ireland have borne for many years alter- 
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nately, with foiled resistance, or unavailing resignation. Such is the church which our, 
bayonets have raised and supported; thus we keep down people; but their feelings we 
cannot control, and these, with a force increasicg as their numbers augment, and a 
violence developed in proportion as poles tig, 2 is extended, are daily more and more 
directed against this over-grown and oppressive Church Establishment. That with such 
a state of feeling on the part of an immense majority of the nation, this system of tithe 
should continue long, is what few men, I think, will be sufficiently blinded to believe. 
The least consideration must show, that when a church is not rooted in the hearts of the 
, but maintained by military force and propped by bayonets alone, it must totter 
and fall whenever these bayonets are, from some unforeseen necessity, withdrawn. The 
concentration of Catholic feeling, and the progress of education, must ultimately destroy 
the abuses in question, unless our prudence modifies them in sufficient time: for my 
part, { am as firmly convinced as I am of my existence, that fifty years from hence the 
present system of tithe in Ireland will not be found remaining ; it will either have being, 
altered by the wisdom of the legislature, or swept away by the resistless fury of the 


“ To maintain a church which is that of only one fifteenth of a nation, must in any 
case be an act of great theoretic oppression, and can only be justified on strong grounds 
of political expediency. Since, therefore, it is necessary for the safety of our dominion, 
that this system should continue, it should at least be modified in such a manner as to 
become less practicably grievous. The clergy must surrender a part, if they do not’ 
wish to hazard the whole; who can say that there is either abstract justize or practical- 
advantage that an Irish clergyman, sometimes without flock to instruct, or any duties to 
fulfil, should receive a stipend’ so much larger than an English clergyman, with such 
numerous and important obligations to perform, and generally so notvurious in their 
performances? Why should the Irish have so large a number of bishops and four.arch- 
bishops, while we have only two, and do not, I believe, feel any inconvenience from the 
want of more? Why should a poor half-famished nation possess a church so much more 
richly endowed than that of their peaceable and opulent neighbours? Will any refine- 
ment of sophistry, any force of invective, against innovators, succeed in convincing the 
Irish peasant that the very food ought to be snatched from his children and Wimself, to 
repair a church he never visits, to pay a curate he never hears, to procure aliments for a 
communion which he never tastes, and to enable some non-resident dignitary, whom he 
never sees, to revel in luxury and splendor? I am far from being an approver of what in 
this country is called a reformer, and am convinced that our English establishment 
requires support, much rather than amendment. But in Ireland the case is different’; 
a long course of injustice and mis-government has accumulated such an enormous mass 
of abuses, that some correction for the past, and restraint for the fature, appear absolutely 
requisite. I am a sincere and zealous friend to the church, and wish its ministers to be 
amply provided for. But I am persuaded. that the present system in Ireland can only 
tend to bring our church and religion into disrepute and contempt, to increase still further 
the growth of popery, to alienate the minds of the people from the government, and to 
produce many,individual cases of extreme suffering and exaction. Under these circum- 
stances, [ think I cannot better show my attachment, both to church and state, than by 
bearing my testimony to abuses which must continue to diminish the adherents of the 
one, and may ultimately produce rebellion against the other.” (p. 188, et sequent.) 


There. is a great mixture of truth and fallacy, the latter predominating, 
in this declamation. The author is partially corréct in attributing to the 
corruptions of the Church Establishments of Ireland much of the discon- 
tent and misery of its inhabitants; but is mischievously wrong in.charg- 
ing the system with the co uence of its abuses, and in ascribing to 
either more than their share of the evils which it is admitted on all hands 
require correction... He is also right in his endeavours to rouse public 
attention to the importance and magnitude of the subject---the rather as 
it is just: now doubly interesting from its intimate connection with the 
progress of the Reformation in Ireland, This is the recommendatory 
feature @f the book, and the only atonement for its great defect, namely, 
its having left the main-spring of Irish misery untouched, and, as a con. 
séqaencé, the only cure. for Ireland’s diseases unnoticed. It cannot be 
L2 
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too often ted, that the root of all the evils that disfigure that unhappy 


country, is the excessive number of her inhabitants over the means of 
em them ; and that the only means of eradicating those evils, is 


the ng those numbers in the first place, and then diffusing a sound 
system of education. We trust we shall not be misunderstood. We are 


not now either promulgating Malthusian slang, or retailing *‘ march of 
“ mind” Saaiars. “We are neither missionaries nor philosophers. 


When we speak of the evils of a redundant tion, we speak from 


that are incontrovertible. It is undeniable, that in Ireland labor 


abundant---capital deficient; the whole train es her evils ees as a 
necessary consequence. One of them is a thousand times more destruc- 
tive to the rity of a country, than the united efforts of the most 


oppressive r vernmeni---by the exactions---penal codes, and the 
whole catalogue of I Irish grievances---namely, A LOW KATE OF WAGES, 
which, as long as human nature is what it is, will be a curse to the State 
where it prevails. Nor is the cause remote nor difficult to arrive at ; 
neither, as the degraded condition of [reland painfully demonstrates, is 
the living commentary, The bulk of society will always be necessarily 
com of laborers, who, if the standard of their wages be low, must 
live on low and scanty fare. When that is permanently the case, adieu 
for ever to all hope of their moral elevation. With permanently low 

there must be low self-respect---a low opinion as to the mode in 
which they ought to live—as to the station in society the laborers ought to 
occupy ; consequently there is no motive to industry—no conduct of a 
foret ht aspect—no moral restraint on the $---no activity---no 
sagacious enterprise---nothing to counteract the demoralizing effects of 
improvidence, recklessness, slothfulness, and ignorance. Again, with low 
food and scanty employment, there can exist no protection against famine. 
He who is ha pres fed upon the lowest species of food, has plainly 
nothing to resort to when deprived of it ; therefore, when the potatoe fails 
the Irish laborer, he has uo resource but tillage and death against famine. 
Need we follow up the consequences ? And yet a low standard of wages 
is but one of the evils that an excessive population must engender. The 
inculeating this great principle is what we mean by a sound system of 
education of the Irish people, and not the merely teaching them parrot- 
like to read evangelical tracts, of which they understand as little as their 
sanctified instructors, nor even lecturing them on the “ theory of the 
‘‘ winds,” before they understood the principles of the art by which they 
ex to obtain an existence. The preface and appendix of the work 
before us, abound in facts and authentic documents, illustrative of these 
principles. To them, therefore, we refer our readers. 


——<—- ~-« 


A Treatise on Calisthenic Exercises, arranged for the private. tuition 
of Ladies, By Signor Voarino. Accompanied by illustrative 


figures. 


Ever since the fall of man, his constituent parts, body and soul, have been 
the seat of derangement, insurrection, and pathological disorder,---while 
one is subject to all manner of bad passions---anger, revenge, malice, and 
place-hunting, the other is just as much exposed to obstructions, vitiations, 
deficiencies, and redundancies, both of solids and fluids, in the unnumbered 
absorbents, glands, and viscera of our bodily organization. To correct 
these evils, there are for the former, now living, Mrs. More, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and at least forty thousand ordained clergymen ; the former 
giving advice gratis, the latter receiving somewhat in the shape of worldly 
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remuneration ; while for our sickly tenements of clay, there exists ‘not 
only as many whose sole occupation is remedy, but there are certain: 
manufactories, in the northern part of the island especially, who in 
stowing two initial letters as an appendix to the name; give leave and 
license to kill and slay, and so to put us out of our misery, upon the most 
scientific principles. With the former class we have nothing at present 
to do, but the latter are agreed in one plain and uniform story concerning 
us. Man was made for activity, not only his muscles, bones, and liga- 
ments show this, but the effects of idleness and gentility upon his soups 
and solids put it beyond all question. Let a man take to law and 
chambers in the Temple, and it is a great chance if he do not become 
lean as well as learned. He eats and‘drinks, and lives a town life prettily 
for a twelvemonth, and then is told by his physician, that what be com- 

lains of is no other than a dyspeptic derangement, produced by a morbid 

ulness of the villous coats of the stomach—the countenance of the patient 
looking as he walks up Paper Buildings, a very personification of schirrus 
and dyspepsia.---He is warned to retrace the footsteps by which he had 
deviated from simple nature, and going to his mother in the country, gets 
a horse and gets rid of his symptoms, and cares no more about his stomach 
and liver than though he never had any. Everybody knows that a 
physician, who had practised all his life in the country, would positively 
be bewildered by the novelty and distinctness of town diseases---nearly 
the whole proceeding from that rebellion the body uniformly makes against 
much eating and little exercise. But at what are you to exercise? Are 
you to walk or ride up and down Regent Street for six hours a day, and send 
yore family to the workhouse? To correct these evils, certain exercises, 

nown by the title of gymnastics, by which a great share of exercise may 
be gotten in a small space of time, have been, as we think, beneficially 
introduced, And such is their proved safety and certainty, that if any 
gentleman now chooses to die of flatulence and repletion, let him,---he has 
nobody but himself to blame. If he prefer Dr. Maton to Professor 
Voelker, there is no help for it---we live in a land of liberty, and every 
gentleman has an authorised right to die in his own way. 

The book before us sects out upon the principle that women have 
bodics as wellas men, and talks in the first page, with great meaning, of 
the ill effects of ‘‘ those habits of inaction which so generally prevail 
“among the female portion of society.”” Many are very nice about ad- 
mitting this, but no doubt can be entertained, without intending it at all 
disrespectfully, that women have blood and gastric juice, and that indo- 
lence and inaction will also in their case clog and deprave the secretions, 
whether proceeding from one gland or the otber, from liver or pancreas. 
A milkmaid and a lady of quality are separate studies for a physician.--- 
If a man contem plated only one of these, his system of nosology would be 
marvellously incomplete, for everybody’s experience shows,that as to the 
head of nervousness or nervous diseases, the smiling lactealist neither knows 
nor fears any thing. Look at the lives of women, and can we wonder at 
the splendor of physicians? ‘The exercise of riding in a close carriage to 
the mercers’ choosing patterns, and then journeying home to dress for 
dinner! But the plain fact is, they are dissolved and relaxed, weak 
and unhappy, for want of real, and healthy, musealar exertion. Here 
is a genius,---one Signior Voarino, who proposes a remedy, and invents a 
Series of exercises suitable for their sex and strength, at once amosing, 
and beneficial, to which he gives the name (as every parent has, a 
right to christen his own child without let or hindrance) of Calis- 
thenic Exercises. The title being compounded of two Greek , words, 
signifying beauty and strength, is not a little in its favor. The sysiom 
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‘upon the 

successfull tupidity by scoffing at a novelty, 

is. aay think it excellent wit to make fan of young 

their arms, bending their vertebree, and circulating their 

and The dumb bell system is universally approved ; while 

known, that to follow that exercise up day after day, in the same 

_is worse than Algerine slavery. It is, 

see ey to have a system introduced, which 

excite interestand amusement by its happy 

entertained in the manner the ignorant cockney 

sulijject in the Literary Gazette supposes, of these 

vwith a view toa great increase’ of muscular 

watchmen. are not calculated, 

the kind, but for mild and beneficial exer- 

of carminatives, laxatives, and anti- 

a-great measure, te do that’ which is 

and Cheltenham stinking waters to do, and left often 

with very little success. 

The author tells us, in an amiable manner, that! “ enlightened indi- 

“ viduals (including himself of course) have, in the true spirit of 

: , published the results of their experience on this important 

* subject.” system is described as “ a regular and gentle course 

“of gymnastic exercises; tending to correct deviations of tlie vertebral: 

“ columa !” This is at once im nt and scientific. We have'‘no room 

for extracts; indeed, the de tions, without the plates, are above or 
below all comprehension. For example : 

“ Pourtrn Exenecise.---Skipping and ling behind. The pupil, placed with her 

hands by her'sides, the body thrown back, and the heels on a line, must rise on the toes, 


it 


He 


{ 


i 


Many of the exercises we do not exactly understand, even with the 
assistance of the descriptive plates. If Miss Mason will invite us to see 
her and her “skipping and touching behind,” we shall be able to 
explain them better upon some other occasion. There is only one part 
we object to, and for this we can hardly explain our reasons ; they seem 
of # vague, mysterious, and undefined nature. We allude to the chapter 
on the “ Exercise of the Cane !” This is certainly an injudicious choice 
of tite. Men, when they think of the cane, almost universally. mutter in 
secret joy—* Et nos ergo manum ferulw subduximus.” It is dangerous 
to trifle with such matters. With re to the detail, we have only to 
express our dislike of the patteras of the trowscrs exhibited in the prints ! 


Moods and Tenses. By One Us.. pp. 200, R. Glynn, 36, 
; Pall Mall. 129. fs 


When we first observed the announcement of this ublication, we 


imagined that the author was a rival of the late Lindley Murray, of 
grammatical celebrity ; and were as mucli surprised, as a little pissy de 
of the absurd system of nomenclature lately introduced would allow us 


to be, at finding that the designation of the volume had but little reference 
to its contents. It is, in fact, what its affected title would load no one to 
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ticipate, a very interesting series of original humorous and 
peor The beok opens with (the least ‘ poem in the 
collection) a kind of metrical essay on‘the potency of'a name, and a poor 
apology for the very awkward ‘one which our author has chosen for‘his 


vonThe “ Familiar Epistle,” page 11, is, ‘as it should be, and i 
The versification of this, however,-as well.as several other pieces, t 
generally spirited and harmonious, bears occasional marks of a very 
culpable degree of haste and carelessness. Who would suppose that the 
following detached lines were intended for verse ! 


“ And for aught I know, known behind their scenes,” 
“ That Byron names Venice---that watery city.” 

“ Spirits of the past! wherefore would ye wring!” 

“ Young joyous hours, and with the mind’s touch.” 

While we are on this ungracious part of our task, we must enter 
our protest against the author’s wanton neglect of some of the most 
simple and necessary regulations of thesonnet, by admitting Alexandrine 
lines indiscriminately into the body of the poem. ‘This is a licence which 
is peculiarly offensive to a correct ear. It is not quite proper to introduce 
an Alexandrine, that “ like a wounded snake drags its slow length along,” 
even at the close of the sonnet; but its admission elsewhere, is altogether 
intolerable. Another fault we have to find is, that even these Alexan- 
drines, so unnecessarily made use of, are sometimes very incorrect in 
their coesural pauses, which should, be invariably placed on the sixth 
syllable. The Alexandrine is literally nothing more than two six syllable 
lines printed as one. The following are sufficient proofs of the justice of 
our censure. 

“ And launched into the trou bled ocean of the world.” 
“ The pure, sublimed, unfa ding riches of the mind.” 
“ Like the heart-echoed mu _sic of a lovely dream.” 


We will now subjoin from the same pages a specimen of a correct 
Alexandrine. 


‘* For Love’s young chain is flowers—and here young Love was all.” 


The Alexandrines that deform the body of the sonnet, and break 
that oneness or continuity which is. the characteristic of this species of 
poem, are to be found at pages 54 and 62. We are more inclined to 
dwell on these little errors in the mechanism of his verse, from having 
observed that in. more than one instance the author bas expressed his 
contempt of all rule, and has sheltered himselfinder that common fallacy, 
that as Shakespeare sometimes “‘caught.a grace beyond the reach of art,” 
and broke through a few of the oritic’s laws, that every poet who wishes 
to excel should be equally free ‘and°independent. If any writer of the 
present day would only equal our Immortal Bard in his prodigious power 
and Variety, we should be among the first to throw a veil over his 
corresponding defects ; for the dross would be immeasurably out-weighed 
by the sterling metal. ‘The terms Nature and Art, with reference to 
poetical excellence, are as yet by no means either well defined or well 
understood. Are not the exquisite, proportions. of the Venus de Medicis, 
though fashioned by_the, severest rales of art, natural! Is the fine modu- 
lation of a tine, unnataral.? | The result.of consummate «art is NATURE. 
Passion, which is the soul of poetry, is invariably expressed in eupbonical 
language. Even the poor illiterate ‘peasant, in giving vent to the deeper 
emotions of his heart, is in a high degree eloquent and melodious. © 
voice and manner are, as it were, softened refined by the immediate 
inspiration of impassioned feeling. ‘Would it then be NaTUKAL ‘to 
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tender contemplation and intense sympathy in rugged and 
langz2ge!? =i ai. 
By poems in this book, notwithstanding the occasional 
which are about sixty in number. 


we regret that want of will 
We take the following from 


y 
e ightiest One.” 


RETRKOSPECTION.—— SONNET VII. 


The heart with one cold truth,—that 

Is but a dream of hope. Then better far 
To deck bright fancy in the lovely dress 

She wore in spring-time, than too deeply feel 
The blank reality of what we are.” 


MAN AND THE SEASONS. —— SONNET. 


But 
And 
Summer shone out,—so 


That scarce the bosom owned, what well it knew. 
How soon pale Autumn, like a dying 


wery joy, 


Our favorites among the sonnets are the Sth, 11th, 18th, 20th, 23d, 
26th, 30th, 31st, (the close of this one is particularly beautiful), 32nd, 42nd, 
and 48th; the stanzas which immediately succeed the sonnets, and which 
were suggested by them, are very p g. The blank-verse dialogue 
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between “ Bertha and .Durimel,” is powerfully written, and evinces 
considerable dramatic talent, indeed more than the same author (Mr. 
Edward Gandy) has displayed in his lately published tragedy of Cas- 
wallon: however, we do not mean to depreciate that tragedy, as it is far 
from being discreditable to the author. A few pages further on we find 
an excellent and humorous parody (entitled “* The Old Hat”) on 
Byron’s poems entitled “* Darkness,” and “‘ The Dream,” with a sly quiz 
in the shape of a note of the nervous anxiety of Campbell about the 
originality of his “‘ Last Man,” which the Edinburgh Review erroneously 
supposed to have been suggested by a similar production of this noble 
lord. We should like much to extract this piece, but we have already 
exceeded our limits, and must conclude with recommending this volume 
to our readers, under the conviction that they would not be disappointed 
by a more close acquaintance with its various and interesting contents. 





~ Falkland. vol. Colburn. 1827. 


It is not our practice to pick out books merely as objects of censure, 
but in this instance we feel called upon to express on the book before us, 
an opinion of the most decided aversion. Falkland is simply and 
briefly the history of a man who seduces the wife of another; their 
allurements to vice, the committal, their sufferings, penitence, and final 
punishment. All this is depictured in a powerful and perhaps masterly 
style, but cul Bono ?---is it to persuade or to deter others from their 
guilty example? It is an old familiar saying, that in order to hate vices, 
we need but see it; yet if the head of the Medusais daily submitted to 
our view, its terrors will cease to alarm, and its hideousness to disgust us. 
There are, indeed, no irritamenta matorum in the work before us, which 
are not attempted to be counteracted; but this system of ethics much 
resembles the Irish style of benevolence, of breaking a man’s sconce 
and then giving him a bandage. Disowning any fastidious motives, we 
think great mischief is dealt by books of this description, whose object 
apparently is, to pamper that appetite for strong excitement which is the 
besetting sin of the imaginative literature of the day. To those whose 
palates require such high peppering, we recommend instead of craving 
after the unreal miseries of life, as depictured by the novelist, to satiate 
their appetites by a survey of a crowded hospital. One sight must be as 
gratifying as the other, and in a moral view more effective, if we are to 
purchase wisdom by the selfish medium of the sufferings of others. As 
we have hinted before, the book is not likely to be a favorite with any : 
the licentious will be disappointed if they expect to mect a palliation of 
their vicious excesses, and the virtuous will regret that no useful moral 
is inculeated by the errors and sufferings of Falkland. He is a character 
with whom no one can entertain sympathy---while for her who is repre- 
sented as his victim, a most improper one is excited. We must give 
the author the peaie or pleasure of saying, that he has thrown away 
brag would have told well had they been employed on a worthier 
subjec 
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De Vere, the Man of Independence. 4 vols. Colburn. 


De Vere is decidedly the most valuable work of its — that has 
been published during the present season. To say, - tae bpm 
reviewing phraseology, that it is superior to the ordinary class of novels, 
, iustic i ri is it indeed in those attri- 
is by no means to do justice to its me rits, nort ‘ aot ener eel 
butes which are peculiarly characteristic of works of Ration, - yp , 
of its excellence consists. The story is simple, and utterly und nn lth 
by those striking changes of situation—those starting gy t 
escapes---and moving accidents, that are the delight of the EC 
and romantic. It contains few, if any, scenes of overwhelming pathos, 
---high-wrought sentiment,---or passionate sublimity,---no exaggerated 
descriptions of exaggerated emotions, called forth by situations — 
bable and almost impossible ; but it is a picture of life as it actually 
exists, motives as they actually operate ; of characters as they are 
actually developed, by the influence of time, education, and circum- 
stances. ; . 

The author has invented nothing, created nothing ; but has painted 
from living models with the most scrupulous fidelity, not the mere out- 
ward skin and clothing, but the inward feelings---the hidden impulses of 
the human heart, with the intuitive sagacity which belongs rather to the 
practical than the speculative philosopher. His views of society are not 
taken merely from the surface, nor depend for their merit upon the skill 
with which he bas hit off the ephemeral, the transient appearances 
produced by the caprices of fashion. In these particulars he may 
yield to many a flippant writer for the present hour, whose works will 
perish with the state of things which they delineate ; while De Vere 
will be read with interest and advantage in future times, as exhibiting a 
faithful representation, an accurate analysis of principles, which will, 
and must always actuate the human mind. 

We do not pretend to say that the author of De Vere has succeeded 
in the exhibition of character through the medium of the personages whom 
he has introduced before us, because we think, that in this particular he 
has altogether failed. He does not possess the powers of mind---possessed 
indeed, by how few !---necessary to enable him to forget himself in the 
creations of his fancy. Whether he has aspired to do this or not, it is 
certain that he has not done it; but it would be unfair to judge of him 
by his success in an object at which he perhaps has not aimed. If, there- 
fore, we feel that Wentworth, Cleveland, De Vere, Lady Constance, Lady 
Eleanor, Sir William Flowerdale, are in their conversations merely vehi- 
cles of the author for carrying on his arguments against or in favor of 
ambition,---if we never lose sight of his idiosyneracy even in the expres- 
sions, modes of thinking of his imaginary personages; if we cannot--- 
judging only by their appearance before us, invest them with the same 
attributes of vitality which attaches to the figures of Sir Walter Scott ; 
if they do pot exist in our mind’s eye, become palpable to our imagination, 
and share in the belief of their identity and existence, which we bestow 
unhesitatingly and involuntarily on the heroes of Le Sago or Fielding, we 
may remember that he writes only to exhibit a peculiar passion in a variety 
of forms, acting upon different minds; and the characters of man under 
= influence of but one of the mighty planets which govern its fluctuating 
udes. 

This failure, if under these circumstances it can be called so, in the 
exhibition of characters, is amply atoned for by his success in the deline- 


ation of character, a distinction which, we are sure, mav be felt, if not 
very casily expressed. 
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The truth is, his personages are admirably conceived, and forcibly 
described; and we begin to doubt of their reality, only when they begin 
to speak for themselves. Nothing can be more true to nature than his 
descriptions—his historical account of the different minds and notions of 
man ; but in the art of personifying them, or illustrating their peculiarities 
by their own words, he is not equally happy. The dialogue portion of 
the work is inferior to the narrative, not because the dialogue is less well 
written, but because it is evident that it is still the author who is 
speaking. The change from narration to conversation, produces none in 
the style or manner of the phrases or the language; nor does it appear 
that he possesses that capability of absolute self-forgetfulness in bringing 
out his characters by their own actions and conversations, which is 
essential to the dramatic excellence of every novel orromance. In a work 
like De Vere, where so much of the action is carried on in dialogue, this is 
at least a deficiency, if not an absolute fault, and prevents him from 
taking his station among the first class of men of genius. It is the same 
defect that, with all their merits, confines Racine and Corneille to the 
second rank of genius; leaving the first to Shakspeare and Sir Walter 
Scott, and those few rare spirits who combine the dramatic as well as the 
descriptive faculties, and who leave the moral of their story to be 
learned, more from the characters which they exhibit, than from their 
own maxims or observations. 

It is only, however, to works of this rarely appearing excellence, that 
we can allow De Vere to be inferior. In the knowledge of the human 
heart he is unsurpassed, and displays it with skill whenever he Speaks in 
his own person. He has studied life accurately both from the records of 
the past and the examples of the present; and the results of his study as 
communicated with De Vere cannot be read without advantage or in- 
terest, by any one whose mind is not absolutely vitiated by a depraved 
appetite for the scandalous anecdote of living personages, or sentimental 
afflictions of imaginary heroes. The subject of the work is ambition,--- 
as the workings of that powerful passion are modified by the artificial 
constraints and refinements of modern times. De Vere is the man of 
independence, and the story consists in the operations, and various induce- 
ments, which are held out to seduce him from his lofty principles of 
action; his character is brought into contact successively and suc- 
cessfully, with the ambitious of all ranks, classes, and characters,---the 
low and high-minded, the selfish and generous, the ostentatious and the 
single-hearted. The different appearances which this grand motive to 
action exhibits in the various species confined under each of these genera, 
are marked with a precision and discrimination which shows what ex- 
cellent opportunities he must have had for studying his subject, and the 
powers of mind which have enabled us to profit by his industry. His 
acquaintance, indeed, with more of the minor operations of ambition, is 
absolutely startling. To take for example, the simple incident which is 
represented as developing the grovelling ambition of Clayton ;---the anti- 
hero of the work, (p. 140. vol. i.) nothing can be more exquisitively natural, 
and yet the reader must feel that it is one which can scarcely have been 
invented, but must have been actually derived from the personal observa- 
tion, if not personal feeling, of the author. When we say personal feeling, 
we do not mean to insinuate that the author can possess a meanness of 
mind similar to that of Clayton, as we firmly believe that such an incident 
might give birth to an honorable as well as a despicable ambition. 
Clayton is represented as desirous of living among the fashionable, the 
wealthy, and the high born, merely because they are fashionable, 
powerful, wealthy, and noble. But the amiable author will, we are sure, 
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admit that a desire to move in the higher classes of society, may be 
originated by the wish to live among those whose minds are the most 
refined and enlarged by education ; and can say from our own knowledge 
of human life, that this desire can give rise to a series of actions, precisely 
the reverse to those ascribed to Clayton. Indeed, while we are upon the 
subject of this personage, we must observe that the author has displayed 
too much aristocratic feeling and prejudice in leaving it to be supposed, 
that the sordidness and meanriess of that wretch’s mind are chiefly 
ascribable to his low birth. This is unjust, and detracts much from the 
good feeling which otherwise distinguishes the work. That baseness in the 
means as well as the end of the ambitious of low birth may frequently be 
found, is indubitably correct, but it should be represented as its accidental 
concomitant, not its necessary result. In other particulars, we lament to say 
that Clayton is but too true a picture of many areal character. The other 
personages, who carry on the war of pleading against De Vere, are 
conceived and executed with equal adherence to nature ; nor is it possible 
that it should be otherwise, since every one of them is modelled from the 
different characteristics of men, who either have been, or still are, in 
existence. The newspapers, indeed, pretend to point out the real pro- 
totypes,---Dr. Herbert is declared to be Dr. Cyril Jackson, and Mr, 
Wentworth, Mr. Canning; but this is a stupid assumption, and quite 
unnecessary if done as a means of attracting public attention. The truth 
is, that all the characters are compounded of various traits that have 
distinguished various individuals*, blended together into harmonious and 
consistent unison, and exhibiting a varicty of contrasts to the high-souled 
integrity of thought, which is the leading and beautifully imagined dis- 
tinction of De Vere. 

The end of the author is to recommend the ambition, which aspires at 
an honorable end, and employs noble means to obtain it. We fear those 
to whom it would be most beneficial, would not turn to a novel for 
instruction, nor derive it even if they were to take it for an amusement; 
but still, let not an author think his labor thrown away, thouzh his series 
of moral dialogues should not convert one Cleveland into a Wentworth, 
or ameliorate the notions of a single discontented Mowbray. It is not 
given, we believe, to any work short of those divinely inspired to work 
immediate reformation, otherwise we should not hesitate to say, that this 
might be effected by De Vere; but as it is, we are convinced that it is 
impossible for any one to read it without having his notions purified---his 
affections exalted---his mind enlarged---his predilection for all that is 
honorable, and his detestation of all that is base, strengthened and con- 
firmed. The high tone of gentlemanly feeling, and the adherence to a strict 
principle founded on religious belief, which pervade the work, are indeed 
higher qualifications and more indisputable claims to our gratitude, than 
even his success in giving us such pictures of life, as, if rightly studied, 
nay Save Us the pain of self-bought experience ; and we conclude our 
short notice of this work by recommending it to more than the casual notice 
of our readers, as a work which does honor to the country. If there are 
members, as itis asserted, of English high life, who could have written such 
vapid trash as Almack’s, or such dissolute nonsense as Falkland---it is 


a consolation, more than adequate, that the same class of society has 
given us De Vere!!! : 


. . +t . ] ° ; 
Wentworth is compounded of Pitt and ( anning. 


' Lord Cleveland has many of 
the traits of the late Earl of Sandwich. 
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Library of Useful Khowledge.---1. Elementary Treatise on the objects, 
advantages, and pleasures of science.---2. Treatise on Hydrostatics. 
---3. Hydraulics, published under the superintendence of the Society 
for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Baldwin & Co. London. 


Wonderment is universally classed, both by metaphysicians and 
polite society, with ignorance and vulgarity ; an ordinary share of phi- 
losophy and experience, will suffice to assure us of the mystery in which 
the connexion of human events is inyolved, and teach us to wonder 
at nothing. Providence is far too honest to issue prospectuses, and 
moreover, does as it pleases in spite of the nicest calculations, the most 
refined theories, or most wary plots. Circumstances and their results are 
so mixed and confounded, that we are unable to distinguish good from 
evil, and not unfrequently regard as a curse that which we have reason 
to hail as a blessing. 

We are far from suspecting any person who reads the Inspector, to 
be deficient either in intelligence or politeness, yet, we imagine, some of 
them may wonder at the statements we have to make, and may be not a 
little startled to hear, that the ultimate benefits were far too cheaply 
purchased by the pains and haggard looks which came with the morning 
after our late national debauch—it is to the spirit of enterprise excited 
by the various schemes for picking the pockets of our mother earth, and 
the public, that we owe the Society for Propagating Useful Knowledge, 
a scheme for manufacturing sciences,---and the London University, a 
Joint Stock Company for propagating students. 

The former has already commenced extensive issues of sertp, and the 
speculations of its projectors would infallibly lead to nothing short of the 
restoration of the Golden Age. Our vagabonds are to become peri- 
patetics, our citizens epicureans and disciples of Plato ; our rusties will be 
seen discussing Bacon, and thieves unravelling Locke ; crime, when its 
deformities are no longer cloaked by ignorance, must recede before 
the torch of science. We nauseate prognosticators as we do Moore’s 
Almanack; but, alas! what if when we are ali absorbed with the 
March of intellect, some fine morning were to bring with it April 


Sool-day ! 


The committee of this society is composed of names the most eminent 
for talent and liberality, both in the senate and the schools: nor could 
we select men more able to instruct, or more worthy of our confidence and 
respect. The spirit with which their endeavours have been met by the 
public and the press, prove that there-is but one opinion as regards the 
importance and utility of their object, and with such allies there can exist 
but little doubt of its practicability. What then will be the sensation of 
our readers, when they learn that the whole committee bas been disgraced, 
their object frustrated, and the public disgusted, by the presumption of a 
contemptible empyric, who attempts to teach what le is profoundly 
ignorant of, and to explain what he never understood.—Nor is this all: 
itis, if possible, exceeded by the attempt which has been made to save 
their credit at the expense of another, and conceal their disgrace under 
covert ofa great name. We know not whether it has proceeded from the 
sordid baseness of the publishers, or the insidious rancour of a party, but 
it is no less notorious that the pamphlets before us are attributed to the 
pen of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. F. R.S. &c. Greatness is ever 
exposed to the slings of malice, but the esteem of the good and virtuous 
aflords an armour which is proof against all assault,---and Jet those, 
therefore, who believe in the infallibility of that universal genius, treat the 
present attempt, as it deserves; as an insult to their discrimination. 
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The very first line, even, of the first treatise, will suflice to convince every 
thinking person of the enormity of the slander---as if an orator would 
commence the exordium of such a noble work, by telling us that “ In order 
‘« fully to understand the advantages and the pleasures which are 
“derived from an acquaintance with any science, tf is necessary to 
« become acquainted with that science !” as if the presiding '*minary 
of Mechanics Institutes would not be careful to discriminate between 
familiarizing and moddling.—-He would not talk of “ the long arm and 
short arm of a se¢-saw board,” of drawing circles with strings, and ovals 
with pegs and loops, to persons to whom he talks of an “ Hyperboloid of 
the fourth order,” “ diaphragms,” and “ the centre of gyration. 

The author has becn led by inordinate vanity and love of display, to 
grasp at information ready made, without sparing time or pains to exa- 
mine its elements or principles ; willing to know every thing, and yet to 
learn nothing. But the most amusing feature in his character, is his 
strange love for the miraculous. It seems really as if with him the whole 
“ pleasures, objects, and advantages of science,” consisted in relating 
wonderful stories, and in being looked on with that feeling of curiosity 
and awe, with which the vulgar regard a cunning man. How delighted 
he would be with a conjuring book ! 

In order to justify the strong expressions we have used, and to prove 
they have proceeded from no feeling but that which the Unknown has 
drawn upon himself, we will briefly point out some of his most flagrant 
deviations from common sense; but our limits oblige us to pass over 
numerous minor errors that meet us in every page, and obscurities that to 
the student would be a source of endless perplexity. 

Explaining the phenomena of gravitation, he says, (E/em. Treat. p.19.) 

** Now this is one of the most important truths in the whole compass of science ; for 
it does so happen, that the force with which bodies fall towards the earth, or what is 
called their gravity, the power that draws or attracts them towards the earth, varies with 
the distance exactly in the proportion of the squares, lessening as the distance increases: 
at two miles from the earth, it is four times less than at one mile; at three miles, nine 
times less; and so forth.” 

The bold flight of the author's genius has, we confess, here com- 
pletely distanced us; we are unused to measure our imagination per 
mile, and must therefore endeavour to reduce the illustration rather more 
within the compass of our comprehension. As the above assertion de- 
pends upon comparative distance, it would be equally true of feet or 
inches, as of miles; and therefore the force which attracts a body to the 
earth, is four times less at two inches than at one inch; at three inches, 
nine times less; and “so forth.” But we suspect there must be a 
trifling error of about four thousand miles, in reckoning from the surface 
instead of the centre of the earth. 

In the treatise on Hydrostatics (p. 6. fig. 8,) it is shewn, that the 
pressure of water in a bottle, with a long slender neck, is the same as if 
the bottle were the same size as the body all the way up; here the author 
is right enough; but he is thence deluded by his ill-fated love for the 
wonderful, into the supposition, that the WEIGHT WOULD BE EQUAL. This 
is the necessary inference from his arguments, though not exactly his 
proposition. If then the increased pressure exerted by the water in the 
bottle adds to its weight, by reversing the bottle, the pressure would be 
removed, and consequently the weight diminished. 

The author then has only to attach four bottles to the circumference of 
a wheel, and as sure as he has a nose, he would have a perpetual motion ; 
there being always a greater weight at the top than at the bottom, the wheel 
must necessarily revolve. The principle is so entirely an original inven- 
tion, and the application so obvious, that we shall not think of disputing 
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his claims upon the Board of Longitude, requesting merely, that as an 
acknowledgment, and for mutual benefit, he will in future punctually read 
the Inspector. 

Figure 11 (page 9) is a diagram of Bramah’s Hydrostatic Press; 
this the author must have had many opportunities of seeing and proving 
by experiment, which renders the wild absurdities into which he is led in 
describing its principle, the more unaccountable. The machine consists of 
a cylinder with a piston of a foot diameter, to which is connected a 
forcing pamp, with a piston of six inches diameter; and the large piston 
is raised by forcing water under it. It is evident then, that the piston of 
the pump being one fourth of the area of the other, must descend four 
inches to raise the large piston one inch, and consequently its force 
would be increased four times. It is, in fact, an hydraulic lever used as 
a mechanical power, instead of the screw press, because it has infinitely 
less friction. But the author entertains a vastly different idea of the 
subject, and assures us that the power would be increased 576 times ! 
If any of our readers have been unable to fellow him to this conclusion, 
we readily acquit them of any charge of stupidity, or must share it with 
them, for it is really no easy matter to explain the meaning of that which 
has none, or to understand a person who does not understand himself. 
We believe, however, he calculates the force gained, as the proportion of 
the great piston, and the area of the connecting pipe; it is strange he 
did not also compute the periphery of the pump handle. 

In explaining the method of determining the pressure of water upon 
an oblique surface, we are directed to find the measurement of the water, 
and then compute its weight, which of course will be its pressure—* this 
“is found by multiplying the extent of the surface into the depth of the 
“centre of gravity of that surface; that is, the point which being 
‘* supported, the whole surface remains balanced or at rest ;” and this 
point is the centre of the sloping surface. But further on (page 12) we 
are told, that the point which being supported, the whole surface remains 
balanced, is the centre of pressure, and is not always in the centre of the 
surface, but varies in its position. But what can the centre of gravity 
have to do with the affair; or who ever heard of the gravity of a super- 
ficies? It is, in fact, a simple mathematical process ; there is a rectangle 
triangle, (more correctly a prism) to which we would apply cubic measure- 
ment, and therefore reduce it into a quadrangle, by multiplying one of 
its rectangular sides into half the other. The pressure of water against 
a horizontal surface, is governed by precisely the same principle. 

_ The style of the pamphlets before us, is by no means so lucid as it 
might be; they are wanting in that management and denouement, which 
renders each step of the student’s progress, a stepping stone to his next 
difficulty, The liberality of the committee, its purpose, and its character, 
have strong claims on the attention of the public; and when they are 
convinced of the necessity of employing competent authors to supply 
their treatises, they will find us as zealous in supporting them, as we have 
been fearless in exposing their errors. 





Poems, by Eliza Acton. Longman and Co. London. 


There is generally a feeling of triumphant pleasure experienced by 
the chaperone, to whom is confided the task of first introducing a young 
and dazzling beauty to the world, which will enable those who have felt 
or observed it, to form an idea of our gratification in giving what we 
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ill be the first critical notice of this very delightful volume to the 
eS world. It is true it is the second edition ;---but it appeared origi- 
nally in a country town, and is, we suspect, unknown even by name 
to the great reading public. We are naturally extremely benevolent; 
we live to impart to others the pleasures which we ourselves enjoy, and 
are not a little delighted to be able to do any thing that may procure 
for us the gratitude of our fellow-creatures ; and we can assure our readers, 
that from the very first moment that we entitled ourselves to an everlasting 
place in their recollection by commencing the Inspector, we never anti- 
cipated more thanks from them, than we now expect to receive from 
them for introducing to their notice the poetry of Miss Acton. 

The volume before us, is a collection of what are commonly termed 
“ Fugitive Pieces.” Elegies on the death of Friends, Retlections on 
Twilight, Sonnets to Friends, Stanzas for Music, Musings upon bygone 
Hours, and effusions on all those subjects which are likely to occupy 
the thoughts and engage the interest of an accomplished female, when she 
takes up her pen, not as a professed authoress, but to gratify her own 
feelings or to please her friends. The principal charm, therefore, arises 
from the nature by which all the poems are characterized,---every one of 
these seems the happy product of the moment in which it was first sug- 
gested, and to have been finished before the glow and fervor of inspiration 
had passed away. There is no attempt to describe that which the au- 
thoress could not have seen or felt herself, and, therefore, there is no fail- 
are. Her subjects are chosen from the walk of ordinary life,---from the 
simple round of common affections and associations, and over them the 
grace of her fancy, and the elegance of her language, have thrown a 
charm which we have often found wanting in writings of more dazzling 
pretensions and far greater renown. ‘ . 

The poetry does not glitter with comparisons and metaphors like that 
of Miss Landon, because she disdains apparently to resort to the common 
places of poetry, or to atone for poverty of thought by splendor of diction. 
Simplicity is her peculiar excellence, and pleasing it is, after the glaring 
style attempted by so many writers, to find one who, like Miss Acton, 
trusts to the poetry of the idea itself, and is contented with the ex- 

ression of a simple or poetical idea in simple language. Her poems 
year the semblance of sincerity and nature; and while some of them dis- 
play a boldness and intensity of feeling which we scarcely look for from 
her sex, yet she is never masculine at the expence of grace: so great is 
the musical variety, and such the facility of her style, that with her, metre 
would seem to be rather the natural tone of excited feeling, than the 
effort of composition. 

How very old is the sentiment of the following little piece, and yet 
what additional charms it receives from the simplicity of the language : 


CHIEFTAIN’S SONG. 


On to the field my banners bear, 
I shall not long delay ! 
One last kiss from my lady fair,--- 
One bright curl of her silken hair,--- 
And then, away !---away ! 


On to the field !---and where my plume 
Gleams high amid the fray, 

There gallant spirits! seek your doom--- 

\ warrior’s wreath, or warrior’s tomb :--- 
And now---away !---away !--- 
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The following fragment is beautifully tender : 


To those who have few ties to bind the soul 

To earth, it must be sweet to steal away 
Gently, from life to death ; with calm decline, 
Painless but sure, to feel their pow’rs decay ;--- 
fo know that they shall leave th’ unkind and cold, 
Who made existence joyless to them here, 
Soon, and for ever---though they deem not so 
Who are around them, nor behold the change 
Of the pale cheek, and whitening lip, to hues 
More bloodless yet; nor mark the fault’ring frame 
Which daily bends more faint and languidly ; 
Nor see the visible beatings of the heart, 

Which hastens to its rest. I wou!d not die 
When Spring hath wak’d the thousand melodies 
Of young birds mounting joyously to heav’n, 
And o’er the earth the emerald gem is thrown, 
Starred with bright blossoms, fresh and beautiful. 
"Tis sad to be the only withering thing 

Amidst reviving nature !---I would fade 

With the last ling’ring flow’rs, whose dirge is sung 
By the wild voices of th’ autumnal winds ! 


Independent of the poetical energy of the thoughts and the diction 
in the next extract, we particularly like it for the sentiment which it 
expresses. It is too much the fashion for modern poctesses to rave and 
rant about the impossibility of ever resiguing an attachment once formed, 
although its object may be proved worthless and undeserving. Such a 
love can be only of an unmixed sensual nature. The only affection which 
a woman ought not to blush to write about, is that which is founded prin- 
cipally upon the qualities of the mind ; and when that becomes vitiated 
or depraved, no woman of true delicacy or virtue could possibly preserve 
affection for the possessor; still less ought she to make known to the world 
the impossibility of subduing her passion. If her own heart be depraved, 
she might, at least, not endeavour to corrupt the feelings of those who are 
better inclined. Incaleulable is the mischief done, by the unguarded ad- 
mission of works containing notions such as these into the studies of the 
young and fanciful; but this is a subject far too important to be treated 
episodically. We shall resume it another time, andin the meantime 
present our readers with the following : 


IT WERE DISHONOURING Now. 


It were dishonouring now—or I 
Could weep in hopeless misery, 
O’er the dark tale, which links thy name 
To perfidy, and deepest shame ; 
But never on my cheek shall be 
The stain of one weak tear for thee ; 
Though wildly throb thy breast and brain, 
As if the very soul of pain 
Were in each pulse, no drop shall fall, 
Wrung forth by suff’ring, from these eyes : 
1 shudder e’en but to recal 
The hours, when thou, unshar’d, had’st all 
My bosom’s fondest sympathies.— 
But now ’tis past---for ever past !--- 

I yet have strength to rend apart 
The firmest bonds that ever clasp’d 

Their fettering links around my heart ; 
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Yes, | have pow’r at least to be 
In spirit, as the Morning, free! 
I'd rather live the leneliest thing, 

That earth upon its bosom bears, 
And pass, in silent sorrowing, 

A weary length of lingering years, 
Than give a hope, a thought to one 
Whose nobleness and truth are gone! 
And ‘tis enough for me to know, 

That crime hath track’d thy steps,---that thoa 
Hast o’er the young and happy, shed 

The curse which withers life away, 
And left, for fame and virtue fled, 

Remorse and wretchedness to stay ; 
That thou did'st, like the spoiler, come 
Where peace had made her hallow’d hour, 
And change to ruin, and despair, 

All that was pure and holy there ;--- 
That broken hearts, which bled too late, 
And early years made desolate, 

Have been thy fatal gifts to those, 
Who dared upon thy faith repose. 
Reproach is not for me !---thy doom, 
Without it, is o’er-fraught with gloom, 
And grief, and bitterness---but yet, 

I would that we had never met; 

For ev'ry trace that’s left of thee 
Upon the page of Memory, 

Will waken sorrow’s mute excess 

For thy betray’d unworthiness.--- 
But be our parting brief !---’tis vain 

On moments such as this to dwell, 
When ev'ry pause is fill’d with pain, 

Until we breathe the last farewell. 


We subjoin some more taken at random : 


FORGIVE THEE !---YEsS. 


Forgive thee !---yes---when ev'ry cord 
Which binds my soul to earth, is broken : 

When scarce I hear the whisper’d word, 
By gentlest tongues around me, spoken. 


Forgive thee !---yes---thy once-lov’d name, 
Shall mingle with my faltering breath, 
When, fainter still, this languid frame 
Shall bend, before the touch of death. 


Forgive thee !---yes---when paler still 
This cold and fading brow shall be, 

And o'er my heart the latest chill 
Comes on, of mortal agony. 


Forgive thee !---yes---but rest awhile 
Till memory of the past hath perish'd; 
Till from my mind that voice, that smile, 


Have pass’d, as though they ne’er were cherish’d. 


Come, when each hope is rais’d to heav’n, 
Which wither’d in the world’s cold shade ; 

And thou---e'en thou---shalt be forgiv’n 
The wretchedness which thou hast made. 
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THE LAST SONG. 


*Tis ruin all!---but o’er my heart 

A deeper change is hast’ning on ; 
Its ev'ry dream will soon depart, 

Its ev'ry hope from earth be won. 


A little space---and o’er my breast 

The Spring’s young flow’rs may freshly bloom, 
For I shall then in peaceful rest 

Repose within the silent tomb. 


Then come to this lone spot, and say, 

“* The Roses which she lov’d are gone ; 
The violet wreaths have died away ; 

And e’en the minstrel-birds are flown. 


rhe sparkling waters move no more 
With murmuring through the vale ; 
The sacred cedar’s grace is o’er, 
For leafless now it greets the gale. 


Yet dear to her was this still scene, 
Where desolation’s seal is set, 
As if its beauty ne’er had been 
So wildly by destruction met.” 


STANZAS. 


I saw the worthless and the vile, 
By Pleasure’s light surrounded, 
And wend’ringly I mark’d the while, 
Their joy and bliss unbounded. 


For Friendship’s clasp was warm for them, 
And Love’s sweet smiles unshrouded ; 
And fav’ring Fortune’s talisman 
Preserv'd their sky unclouded. 


And I beheld the proud,---the free--- 
A passing homage render ; 

And lofty genius bend the knee 
Before their painted splendour. 


Their footsteps, ev’n in Honour’s halls, 
Were hail’d with courteous greeting, 
And welcom’d at the festivals 
Where princely men were meeting. 


No word of bitterness, or strife, 
A hostile mood revealing, 

Came o’er the sunshine of their life 
To freeze the fount of feeling; 


While purer spirits pin’d away 
By mental suff’ring faded, 

*Twas theirs to keep a thornless way, 
With hearts and minds degraded. 


** What spell of pow’r is theirs,” I cried, 
“« To blind the world’s discerning ?”’ 

“'Tis gold!---’tis gold !”---stern Truth replied, 
With shame and sorrow burning! 
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The work is concluded with a series of inscriptions for cards of for. 
tune to be formed into a pack, for the amusement of an evening circle, 
The prophecies are of course generally of a pleasing nature, and are con- 
veyed in language of no common elegance. We can afford to extract 
but two. 

When Roses bloom on Hecla’s brow, 

And Violets vein the sunless snow ; 

When birds of Paradise can bear 

Unchill’d Siberia’s desert-air ; 

When man’s weak voice shall charm to sleep 
The wild, and tempest-shaken deep :--- 
Then thou shalt win the seeming good 

Thou hast, in vain, so long pursued. 





Hast thou e’er seen a moonlight path 
Upon the wild waves thrown, 
Binding their peacefulness or wrath 
As with a silvery zone, 
And shining, mid the darkness there 
More bright than it could gleam elsewhere ? 
Ev'n such in life thy way shall be! 
A moonlight track o'er sorrow’s sea | 


With these we conclude our extracts, earnestly hoping that we shall 
soon have an opportunity of meeting with another volume from the same 
charming writer. 


Death's Doings.—Andrews. 


We did not notice the first edition of Death’s Doings when it appeared, 

for the best reason that ever was urged by mortal for the nonfulfilment of a 
duty: we were not thenalive. And we should not have thought it proper 
to notice a work so extensively known, had it not been that it fairly comes 
under our ken, in consequence of the numerous additions which have been 
made to it. We see no reason to dissent from the unanimous judgment of 
our contemporaries, or not to admit that this is one of the most original, 
and, in spite of its rather awful title, most amusing productions of modem 
time.---The intrinsic interest which attaches to the subject, the skilful 
union of pictorial with poetical excellence, the transition from grave to 
gay, the alternations of prose and verse, of tale and essay, are all circum- 
stances which must make it a general and deserved favorite, the sister 
muses of Poetry and Design mutually assisting each other in a very power- 
fulmanner. The idea ofall the illustrations is good, that of the huntsman’s 
leap, and the hypochondriac, particularly so. Asto the human figures in- 
troduced, they are by no meansso wellexecuted. The attitudes are generally 
stilt and forced, the figures clumsy, fat, and awkward, and the costume 
most absurd, In what country did Mr. Dagley ever see a dress like that 
of the first drinker in The Last Bottle, or that of the Charioteer? How ut- 
— inexpressive also are the countenances of the topers in the former. 
Sa 
expression of the asim | pers y death. Throughout, the attitude and 
te the the grim anatomy are exquisite. In fact, the figure of Death 
ts the one which throughout seems to live. There is a similar incov- 
preity in the writings annexed to the plates; the authors have evidently 
to Geoudttei Sad a encanta design and the fact which they had 
; : ge jumble is the consequence. These, however, 
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are slight drawbacks from the work, and but little deteriorate from its 
attractions, and we are very grateful to the author for the quantity of ex- 
cellence which he has comprised in so small a compass. 

We have room but for two extracts from the poetry: 


DEATH AND THE WAKRIOR, 


** Aye, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow ! 

I am the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou! 


‘* Bid thy soul’s love farewell, young chief! 
Bid her a long farewell ! 

Like the morning’s dew shall pass that grief--- 
Thou comest with me to dwell! 


“ Thy bark may rush through the foaming deep, 
Thy steed o’er the breezy hill; 

But they bear thee on to a place of sleep, 
Narrow, and cold, and still !”’ 


“ Was the voice I heard thy voice, O death? 
And is thy day so near? 

Then on the field shall my life’s last breath 
Mingle with victory’s cheer ! 


“ Banners shall float, with the trumpet’s note, 
Above me as I die, 

And the palm -tree wave o’er my noble grave, 
Under the syrian sky. 


“* High hearts shall burn in the royal hall, 
When the minstrel names that spot ; 

And the eyes I love shall weep my fall--- 
Death! Death! 1 fear thee not.” 


“* Warnor! thou bearest a haughty heart, 
But I can bend its pride! 

How shouldst thou know that thy soul will part 
In the hour of victory’s tide ? 


* It may be far from thy Steel-clad bands, 
That I shall make thee mine ; 

It may be lone on the desert-sands, 
Where men for fountains pine ! 


‘It may be deep amidst heavy chains, 
In some strong Paynim hold--- 

I have slow dull steps, and lingering pains, 
Wherewith to tame the bold !” 


“Death! Death! I go to a doom unbless’d, 
If this indeed must be! 

But the cross is bound upon my breast, 
And I may not skrink for thee ! 


‘* Sound, clarion, sound !---for my vows are given 
To the cause of the holy shrine ; 

I bow my soul to the will of heaven, 

O death ! and not to thine!” 
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TO DEATH. 


Insatiate fiend! at thy blood-dropping shrine 
In vain unnumbered victims wait thy will ; 
The life-streams of the earth thirst of ill 
Shall never quench, till that bright morning shine 
That bursts the sleep of ages. All repine 
At thy severe decrees ;---and thy terrors thrill 3 
The hero and the sage, though pride may still ; 
The voice that would reveal them. Hopes divine, : 
Of faith and virtue born, alone may cheer 

Mortality’s inevitable hour. 

Nor phrensied prayer, nor agonizing tear, 

May check thine arm, or mitigate thy power. 

Ruin’s resistless sceptre is thy dower, 


Thy throne, a world---thy couch, creation’s bier ! 
D. L. R. 


The ** Gamester” is the best prose piece; but it is like the author's 
poetry, too much loaded with epithets. The charm of simplicity is one 
which seem to have escaped the notice of most modern writers, but it is 
the more loved as it is less seen. 


Romische Geschichte, etc. (Roman History, by B. G. Niebuhr, vol. I. 
the second edition, completely remodelled. Berlin: Reimer. 1827. 
pp. xv. 636 

The Roman History, by B. G. Niebuhr. Translated from the German, 
by T. A. Walter, Esq.; London: Rivingtons. 1827. Vol. I. pp. xviii. 
480. Vol. Il. pp. 564. 


It had been our intention, in the exordium of this review, to say some- 
thing illustrative of the general character of the highly distinguished 
work before us; something that might have adequately expressed our 
admiration, and perhaps attracted the attention of our readers. We 
will not say, that we were not thinking of a simile or two; but none 
would serve our purpose ; for a good simile now-a-days, is 


* rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno.” 


But on taking up yesterday’s Literary Gazette, we confess that we 
speedily abandoned all thoughts of a simile of our own: for there was 
a review of Niebuhr’s work, of the translation, printed for Rivingtons 
of course; there was a simile, and, whata simile! There we learned 
what we certainly had never thought of before, and what yet appeared 
perfectly credible, that Niebuhr’s work was a book, very like a comet! 
We earnestly hope, that our readers will join in our admiration for this 
critical simile; it is ‘ though deep, yet clear;” it conveys an exact 
notion of the character of the work ; in short, it is the most appropriate 
thing, “the proper word” on the occasion. And when it is said, that 

such works are —- as rare in their appearance as comets,” which 
constitutes the point of comparison, we especially hope, that none will 
be irreverent enough to quote Pinnock’s Catechism to the Literary Gazette 
and to state therefrom the exact average number of comets disco- 
vered every year. After this admirable specimen of criticism there 
was little need of further exertion; accordingly there are two or three 


extracts, and, last not least. a very 
s, ah ast, a very decent puff of the tr i 
the review has done with the “ rare work.” eer 
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We confess that we do not consider our task quite so easy in noticing 
the translation before us, we find our ideas placed in a peculiar situation. 
We would give credit to the translator for this ‘* literary patriotism,” by 
which he professes to have been induced to the undertaking ; we would 
commend him for the ambition, and indeed we could wish that it were 
shared by many who are as competent at least as his foreign literature 
is concerned, of the “ ignorantia praclari aut invidia ;” we would cordi- 
ally congratulate him on his success, when he has succeeded, and when 
he has failed, we would willingly excuse want of elegance by his constant 
attempt at fidelity, and want of correctness by the occasional obscurity of 
his author; but considering the circumstances under which his volumes 
have been put forth, we cannot refrain from expressing our astonish- 
ment at the very fact of their appearance. 

To publish a translation of a first edition, in the identical moment, 
when a second edition, revised by the author, appears ;* to deprive the 
readers of the alterations, or the additions, which the new edition may 
contain; consciously to obtrude on the notice of the public a performance, 
which it was within the power, and which it must consequently have been 
the duty of the editor, to have rendered more perfect; this alone would 
be sufficient to raise a suspicion, that such a performance had been 
planned without mature consideration, and executed in inconvenicnt 
haste. But when, as in the instance before us, the new edition is charac- 
terized, on the very title page, as completely re-modelled (vollig 
umgearbeitet :) when on the slightest comparison it must be obvious, that, 
though it does not carry the subject over quite so much ground in history, 
yet its first volume contains nearly two hundred pages more than the 
first volume of the first edition: when we find, that the author himself 
expresses his wish, that the new edition may be considered as a new 
work: then the publishers of that translation, whether it is the best, or 
the worst of translations, must allow us to observe, that such a proceed- 
ing betrays, to say no more, a great want of respect, both to the author, 
and to the public. 

We think it right to put our readers in possession of the comparison, 
which Niebuhr has given, in the preface, (p. xii) of the character of the 
two editions. 

“ What I now offer to the public, (he says) is a new work altogether, as will be 
obvious at first sight; and scarcely a few detached parts of the former work have been 
re-embodied in this. It would have been easier, beyond comparison, to have preserved 
the ground work of the first edition; but I resolved on the more difficult course as the 
better calculated to obtain this end I had in view, and to ensure oneness both of design 
and execution. This volume, the revised second, and the following ones, will now form 
a whole, which shall be the work of a man, matured in years, whose powers may 
decline, but whose persuasions are thoroughly established, and whose views will change 
no more. And thus J] wish that the first edition, compared with this, may be considered 
a juvenile performance. The verdict of partial friendship may frequently be less severe 





* A copy of the new edition was put in our hands as early as the 20th of last 
month, (March) by Mr. Koller, the new German bookseller, in Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. Mr. Koller has also laid before us the prospectus of a new edition of 
the Scriptores Historia, by Zantina, which is now publishing under the direction of 
Niebuhr. All those who are acquainted with the difficultness with which copies of the 
former editions are procured, with the high price paid for them, and the imperfect state 
of the editions themselves, will congratulate the students of history on the prospect of 
seeing those writers at length re-published, seucro duce et auspice seucro. They will 
appear in the following order: Procopius, Agathias, Theophylachus, Simocatta, Auna 
Comerena, etc. Subscriptions are received, for works of each writer separately, by Mr. 
Koller, of whom also prospectuses are to be had. 
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than our own; there may be those who will regret that so much has been abandoned 
and destroyed; and indeed more than once it was not without hesitation that I laid 
my hand on the old structure; but, whatever referred to suppositions found erroneous, 
could not bave remained, nor could I preserve it by giving it a new turn, and thus dis- 
guising its origin.” 

We have carefully compared the two editions; and we may safely 
predict, that whoever will do the same, will come to the same conclusion, 
that the doscription which the author gives of the difference between the 
two works, is by no means exaggerated. The very design of the extent 
to which it was to be carried, has been materially altered. In the first 
edition, the author proposed his intention with regard to the History of 
Rome, “ to trace it down to the times, in which a second night has 
‘* covered, with an almost equally impenetrable veil, all that we beheld 
originating avd acquiring maturity during the long course of ages, and 
‘* sinking again into ruin and desolation.” According to the second edi- 
tion, his design is to write the Roman History, from the first origin of the 
city down to the time when Augustus was recognized as the undisputed 
master of the Roman world. 

While the limits of the whole have been thus contracted, it is obvious, 
that the execution of the details has considerably gained; some of them 
have been investigated with a minuteness, which could not have suited 
the proportions of a work intended to carry us over a field, of which the 
different parts had successively engaged the full powers of Livy, Tacitus, 
and of Gibbon, Such an undertaking, conceived in the glow and true 
vigour of youth, might remind us of the contest, though less unequal, in 
which the one surviving Horatius is gallantly engaged with the three 
brothers. Even as it is, and seeing the vast designs abandoned, we 
must adjudge to him the * trigemina spolia’— the fervor and the enthu- 
siasm of Livy---the elevation of judgment, and the impressive eloquence 
of Tacitus---the penetration and the learning of Gibbon. 

Sixteen years have interceded between the publication of the first 
and the second editions. During this interval, the author spent several 
years at home. With all the facilities proffered by the honorable 
mission with which he was invested by the government—surrounded as 
he was by the remains of classic antiquity, and inspired by the “ religio- 
* loci,” itis but natural, that the work which he had undertaken, became 
more and more the focus of all his efforts, and of his best energies. Yet 
we must not suppose him given up to laborious research, or to voluminous 
compositions. ‘* While at Rome,” he says, (preface, p. xi.) “ I lived too 
“ moch in viewing and observing (Schauen and Wahrnehmen) to take 
* delight in poring over books.” To this life of “ viewing and observing” 
the monuments of the eternal city, we are indebted for many most valu- 
able notices on the localities which are interspersed, and which frequently 
serve to shed light on the subject, to confirm one hypothesis, or refute 
other. He has also traced several traditions of the Ancient History of 
Rome, which are still current among the people. Of these we shall notice 
one, which wil) be found curious from the antiquity of its date, After 
relating the story of the taking of the citadel by the Sabines, and the 
treachery of Tarpeia, Niebuhr proceeds : 


“ The memory of her guilt still survives in popular tradition. The whole of the 
Capitoline hill is intersected by stone pits, extending in subterraneous walks, which have 
been wrought in the loose tophus, in all time immemorial. Many of these passages 
have been covered; some of them are still accessible, near the cottages built on the 
rubbish, under which the hundred steps are concealed, on the side where the tarpijan 
rock overlooks the forum. 1 was induced to visit these labyrinths by a report that there 
was a well of extraordinary depth, which must be more ancient than the aqueducts ; a* 
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after this construction nobody would have taken the trouble of opening it, a well by 
which, very probably, the defenders of the capitol were provided with water during the 
Gallic siege. On our visit to this place, we were guided by some girls of the neigh- 
bouring cottages, who told us, that deep in the mountains there was the fair Tarpeia*, 
covered with gold and precious stones, spell-bound ; that whoever went on purpose to 
see her, was sure to lose himself in the labyrinth; that once only, the brother of one 
of them had seen her. The inhabitants of that quarter are smiths and peasants, without 
any pretension to that sort of an apparently living knowledge of antiquity, which has 
found its way to other classes through the medium of trivial books. Thus, after five- 
and-twenty centuries, by a true oral tradition, Tarpeia is still in the mouth of the people, 
who for many ages have no more heard the names of Cleetia or Cornelia” Second ed. 
p. 234. 

We have found it interesting, and we trust that our readers will find 
it so too, to observe in what manner a man of Niebuhr's yenius, and one 
who commanded an extraordinary knowledge of facts, looks back on his 
former work. We find, that he is the most severe critic of a perform- 
ance, which had been almost universally admired; that, without quitting 
his dignified station with regard to the objections, by some critics, which 
had been directed against some of the details, he was the first to point out 
the imperfection wh’ch pervaded the whole, and to give up what, from 
views still more enlarged, and facts still added to facts, appeared un- 
founded or precarious. A statement like that which we are now going to 
transcribe, might serve as a lesson for the * servum pecus,”’ whose admi- 
ration is frequently as unbounded as their ignorance, and as a lesson 
also for authors for the candid course of proposing a series of ‘* ketracta- 
“trones” has been sadly getting out of fashion, since the days of St. 
Augustine. Speaking of the literary enthusiasm which characterized 
this period, when the University of Berlin was opened, and under the 
influence of which the first edition was composed, Niebuhr says, 


‘“* During that period of intellectual enjoyment, the hidden meaning of many an 
old evigma, was secluded, but a greater number were still neglected ; there was much 
in my views that proved erroneous ; and still more that was incoherent in composition, 
and imperfect in argument. For my knowledge was unsatisfactory — it was that of an 
avrodiduxros, who had devoted to that study the leisure hours left by his avocations ; 
I had arrived at the gaol like the somnambulist proceeding on the edge of a precipice. 
But in spite of these deficiencies, and the hurried composition of this first volume, which 
had rendered repeated corrections necessary in the progress of the work, the reception 
was generally favorable ; a circumstance which proves that a reconsideration of Roman 
history was well suited to the spirit of the age; and in my opinion, the ulterior circum- 
stances, that within these eleven years three most copious fountains have been newly 
opened, by the publication of Lydus, Gajus, and Cicero de Rep, furnishes a hint, which 
we may well call---providential, that while centuries have passed without enlarging the 
stories of literary authorities, our own age, proved by those new discoveries, is pre- 
eminently called upon to follow up that investigation.”—Preface to the second edition, 
p-. 10, 


Those who adhere to the established and orthodox opinion, that the 
German Universities exhibit nothing but scenes of revelry and disgusting 
vulgarity, and that the students thereof are neither more nor less than 
raw boys, untaught, untutored, unrazored---those who maintain that can- 
did and laudable notion, may perhaps be a little surprised, if they find in 
that same preface, that Niebuhr speaks with a kind of enthusiasm of the 
interest which he took in the self-chosen, and, as he considers it, an honor- 
able task of lecturing at the Universities of Berlin and Boon. Their sur- 
prise will be still increased, when they read of new ideas springing up, 


* La bella Tarpeia, as La beila Cenci, conveys an expression of tenderness for one 
whose guilt is acknowledged —Author’s Note. 
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engendered by the sympathy between the lecturer and his audience. 
Some might perhaps be inclined, on considering these statements, to 
vacillate in their notions of German academical education. But then it 
will doubtless occur to them, that there are facts upon record, which can- 
not fail to strike with horror every well-organized mind. It will occur to 
them, that Mr. John Russell, the far-famed tourist, is ready to make 
affidavit, that xe actually discovered one man, at Jena, in the act of 
lighting a pipe of dimensions so prodigious, that he, Mr. R., had never 
met any thing like it in the whole course of his travels. Add to which, the 
shocking case of the great row, which is said to have happened at Jena 
some years ago---and the still more barbarous practice, noticed by Mr. R., 
of chaunting a certain song, of which le refrain, as copied, no doubt, 
with great reluctance, by Mr. R., is certainly very seditious, and very 
beastly, “ in hanc fere modum” (for we quote from memory): Vevalleral- 
lerallerallerallerallerah !---Now those who, from respect to Niebuhr’s name, 
cannot bring themselves to believe, that his audience should have con- 
sisted of individuals capable of uniting in that hideous yell, will find that hy- 
pothesis very convenient, that at Bonn and Berlin most probably the 
German youth are not quite so low as they are at Jena, or 
“ hh) s6hthe famous U 
—niversity of Gottingen.” 


Be this at it may, Niebuhr expresses himself as follows, on his labours 
in recasting his history, after his return to Bonn: 


* This task, in which I arrived at perfection in this argumentation, and at a satis- 
factory solution of the problems which it embraces, required extensive preparatory 
labours; but as this facility of labour increases in the same proportion with the ex- 
citement, my work was most forwarded by the lectures which I delivered last winter 
(18%5) on Roman Antiquities. What Pyrrhus said to his Epirote, ** you are my 
wings,’ that comes home to the feeling of one engaged with interest in public educa- 
tion ; he would say the same to his hearers, who are dear to him, and who give their 
full attention to his discourses. It is not only that investigation without delay is pro- 
moted by the wish to be clear and distinct, and not to communicate or trust any thing 
that may be hable to doubt ; the very sight of their assembly, the personal relation to 
them, awakes a thousand ideas in the flow of speech. And how far different, even in 
writing, is that idea clothed, to which the speaker first gave living utterance, sprung 
up as it was from “ fulness of heart.’’--- Preface to the Second Edition, p- Xi. 


The more we try to enter into the fecling with which the author con- 
siders his new work, the more we are enabled to trace the care and the 
extent of the labours by which he has endeavoured to bring it to perfec- 
tion; the more must we lament the inconceivable temerity with which the 
translation of what he now calls ‘a juvenile performance,” has been set 
forth---for we will not suppose a conscious suppression of truth, with 
which it has been puffed to the public, without one word of caution. And 
the work being complete with the two volumes, which are now translated, 
this might have furnished some excuse, some pretext, at least, for the pub- 
lication. But this is far from being the case; a third volume, anda fourth, 
are to follow, composed, of course, on the new plan, and belonging to the 
new work. 

It is with much pleasure that we observe a translation of the new edi- 
tron advertised, which, we understand, has Niebuhr’s best wishes and his 
full confidence in its favour, and which, if executed in a manner worthy of 
the original, cannot fail to meet with the acknowledgments and the liberal 
support of the public. 

(TO BE CONTINUELD 
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GALETIES AND GRAVITIES OF THE MONTH. 


Literary Notice.—Early in May will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. The Every 
Night Book, or Life after Dark, by the Author of the ‘* Cigar.” 
“ Put out the light, and then —— the Life.”’ 


On the ist of June, 1827, will be published, part 1, a Natural History of the Bible i 
or, a Descriptive Account of the Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures: compiled from the most authentic sources, British and Foreign, and adapted to 
the use of English readers. Illustrated with numerous engravings. By William 
Carpenter, Author of a Popular Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, &c. &c. 


Shortly will be published, Mrs. Leslie and her Grandchildren, a Tale, embellished 
with an elegant frontispiece, from a design by Wright. 


A Translation of some of the most popular Fairy Tales, from the German, is in the 
press. They will be illustrated by Cruickshank. 


MEMS. FOR THE MONTH, 


BY AP. M. 


Arnit 1.—April fool-day, very amusing. Heard of Ball Hughes's emptying his 
snuff-box into the pepper caster at Brookes’s; and Mr. Cross tying a bit of beef to 
his tyger's tail, and setting him to run after it. Met Luttrel, and complained of 
being dull---put his ‘‘ Rhapsody” into my hands, and told me to read it,—’twould raise 
my spirits---did so---my gravity increased; perceived he had befooled me. 

2. Met Sir Terry O'Halloran, my father’s old friend, a four-bottle man of the old 
school---began to castigate me with the Catholic Question ; I remarked the motion was 
lost by four. Terry corrected me---“* My darling,” said he, “ it has been always lost 
“ before. 

3. Went to Hawe’s to look over Moor’s “ Evenings in Greece’’—heard Roger's 
funnycism (given gratis, with the music.) ‘“ They are not clever,” said Lord Sefton: 
they dont sell well.’ “ The fact is, my lord, (observed the poet) there is but one musical 
man in England that has a taste to buy them.” “ And who is that?’’ “ Glossop the tallow 
chandler.” Asked Tom Welsh which he thought the best? ‘ Why,” he replied, “ the 
“two fountains are likely to have a* run.” “ That’s owing,” observed I, “ to their 
“coming up in the spring.” 

4. At Brookes’s spoke of Brougham and Raikes's late fracas. Tom told me that 
the club had divided in opinion upon it, and put him in mind of a possee of market 
oe disputing. ‘ The one took up the Brooms to quarrel with, and the other the 

anes. 

5. Read Robert Ward’s admirable novel of De Vere ; the authorship of it has been 
attributed to an earl’s son, and very properly, in my opinion, the author deserves to be 
lauded, (cockney that—too bad.) Wilson Croker remarked at Colburn’s t’other day its 
style was too aristocratic for a Plebeian. Some one replied, “that at the same time its 
‘‘ sentiments were too liberal for an Aristocrat,” at which Theodore Hook very saga- 
clously quoted---‘* Then I am puzzled very much to think who is the author, if he can 
“ neither a lord nor-man-be.”’ Cut open continuation of Vivian Grey ; or as Mr. Colburn 
ejaculates, Vive one Grey. Disputed with my friend about its authorship, another 
“unknown ;”’ “* Mr. D’ Israeli,” said I. “ Oh!” he replied then “ ’tis really— Moore's Life 
‘of Byron forthcoming.”’ Horace Smith called it another literary A mour. Aye, observed 
George Lamb, “ but what in France they would call a pen chaunt.’’ Scott's Life of 
Buonaparte very tardy in its production. Inquired at Eber’s the probable cause of it; 
some one remarked that he had gone to sleep over it---“ Not quite,” responded Mr. 
Rogers, “ but I imagine, he may be thinking about a nap.” 

6. Read news from Portugal; some political quacks appear to be patching up the 
constitution, which is diseased. The rebels commanded by a man with a very harberous 
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name, Marquess Shaver or Shaves. His is a very curious family for beards---a fact not 
generally taken notice of. There's the Marquess shaves! the Marchioness shaves !! 
the son Don Alonzo shaves!!! the danghter Donna Maria shaves!!!! and even the 
little infant, two years of age, Borachio, shaves! !!!! 

7. Dined at Stephens’ with Tom, and took a cast in his cab to the Opera. Madame 
Toso’s second appearance; read her name Soso, it would have been much better, 
The singing tolerable---dont like Fanny Ayton’s style. She is a Ton, but not Haut Ton. 
Mr. Sue Kelly gone, and succeeded by a dark-looking gentleman, whose name I heard 
some one enunciate----Signor Gee-yon-belly---very extraordinary. The dancing, 
execrable and unchristianlike as usual. Hyeton Jolliffe was in the pit, and swore that 
“ the women in the ballet threw out and kicked at each other, worse than a string of 
‘ travelling fillies.” The principal professor of “ ornamental gymnastics” (practical 
gymnastics---pugilism) shuffled on and off, with amazing impudence ; and his partner, 
Mademoiselle Brocard, very clever with the tact of a waterman.---Her eyes running 
one way, and her feet another, with a person as usual bewitchingly beautiful, (accord- 
ing to the Furet) that is to say, in plain English, with a head like a hemisphere conver 
behind, and the face an even plain, horse-hair locks, three inch waist, eighteen inch 
legs, semicircular toes---shall I go on! as Sterne says— — No. 

8. Read an account of an extraordinary circumstance in the Cheltenbam and 
Oxford papers. The first stated, that some Mrs. Higgins, or Wiggins, or Muggins, being 
enceinte, came up to town, and seeing a tortoise in a garden, was so alarmed, that in a 
month after, a very near relation of her's, on coming into the world, bore the perfect 
resemblance of a tortoise on his head in a fleshy substance. This the Oxford paper 
improved in the followed manner: “ That the resemblance above alluded to, was not 
“ only a perfect one on the head of the infant in respect to its size and formation, but 
* that the tortoise could actually put its head out of its shell, and draw it back again with 
** the greatest facility,” 

% Heard of Miss Foote's engagement for four nights (she has been engaged to 
two knights already). Her coming Captain Forbes calls lending them a hand. Miss 
oote now an established actress in totv. Hear she’s to be married to a Captain Walker 
in the Guards. A very proper choice for bim. 

10, Went to Stultz’s to bespeak some clothes---enquired the favorite colors---black 
and brown, very cheerful for summer---conformed my taste to one of his customers--- 
enquired the favorite color of Douglas Kinnaird, a snuff-color---Cam Hobhouse, a bottle 
green---Long Wellesley, a brown---Fowell Buxton, a black---Wellington, a blue---Mr. 
Caleraft, a grey---Marquis Hertford, a claret color---Mr. Brougham, a pepper and salt 

-Mr. Hume, a drab--. Lord Palmerston, an Orford miature. 

11. Met Tom in St. James's, surveying Crockford House, for the receipt, exhibi- 
tion, and dressing of all gudgeons, flat fish, and flounders. Tom says, that it will here- 
after be decidedly radical, being opposite to White’s; and that the Greeks who resort to 
i, are in future to assume the classic appellation of Heli and Nicks, while the Pigeons 
who fly there will be called the Fili Hell and Nicks!---Very good. 

13. Met my friend Fred H., spoke to me of Dignum the singer’s death ; a worthy 
“ De ee _ cet ys me an anecdote of him---Dignum and 
an 1 nde ees oi ery thd ar ae a and metaphysical discussions together in 

ae . cans instigation, who used to bring his friends to 
observe them. Between the acts of an opera one evening, as they were in this manner 
re rare cp — a ence os in a reflecting Position on his fore-finger. 
ae aries Bannister, “ Dignum is thinking again.”” “ No, you 

mistake,” replied the wag, “ he thinks he thinks,” : 

ss oy poy ed torn tant ape eben ya eee 
of the great Gin, the hanes Wika ig an ~ neing. A superannuated print 
Phe ideas of the seepin, cceniieliad woe oe 4 =< ae very facetiously---Cunning. 
reverse. Laughed at the secession of the Minist —y* sry-—the case le notoriously the 
the nation at large, public affairs excited aaa : nist, tengo x remarked, that with 
proinced vesignation. Tom told me, that " a! ut with the Cabinet Ministers, it 
( Cobbet teatls ‘h m Lord Betsey.) <A an ke “4 —— hed repented and revoked. 
at polities, however, it gains one thou h witl 7 sche " I believe, would lose three tricks ; 
played a Anave (or diamond) in the 1 me Sa Hearts ane ES, but he 

action, instead of following suit. 
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16. Easter Monday. Day of festivity and rejoicing among the Orientals. 
Grand sacrifices to Bacchus, Apollo, and Momus at Greenwich; alse, in honour of 
the goddess Diana, an extraordinary hunt in the barbarous wilds of Epping; perceive 
by the map that the said Epping is five ur six miles distant, on the other side, from 
a certain gloomy cathedral 1 one day espied at the top of Ludgate-hill. Fred. asked 
me if I should like to go; said | never saw one Hunt in my life, and that was in 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. Fred. inquired with some surprise “‘ What Hunt 
was that?’ “* Leigh Hunt,” | replied. 

17. Met Lord Sefton with a very wry face; had just quitted Dr. Paris, who 
had been talking to him about the Dolphin water-works. His Lordship, in common 
with the inhabitants of Westminster, complained of being poisoned for these last seven 
years. Theodore Hook says, * it can't therefore be called a new sense.”’ Talk of 
prosecuting the company; one difficulty, can’t take the water back again. His Lord- 
ship says, that the water was thick and substantial enough to have been cut and mas- 
ticated—I observed that if that was the case, all the blame to be attached to the 
company lay in their mistaking a letter, They had supplied him with an aliment 
instead of an element. 

18. Went to Covent Garden to see ‘* Peter Wilkins.’”” This person was a 
navigator of a Jater date, but superior abilities to La Peyrouse; he saw much more 
than Cook, Bougainville, and Abel Jansen, put together; found a valuable friend and 
admirer in Mr. Farley, who has done justice (by the assistance of Mrs. Vining and 
Mr. Grieve) to his character and expioits, Parsloe plays the principal part in it, and 
as usual demonstrates his «lxim to the title of the ** First English Gymnastic of the 
Age’ (what are all Professor Voelker’s theories to the practical system of this man?) ; 
Power plays an [rishman with great strength) ; Colman calls him ‘‘ forty horse Power.” 
Keeley inimitable as usual; and the Misses Glover and Scott, with two unpronounce- 
able names as pretty. ‘The incident of the shipwreck, namely, the Loadstone Rock, 
has great attraction. Captain Forbes says, that it draws weil. ‘The flying women 
very interesting, but nothing new---asked Colman, if he thought that the piece would 
havearun; ‘* No!” he replied, “‘ it is a flying spectacle.”’ Asked Captain Forbes how 
he did after the late decisionin Chancery---'‘ Never was so d------y Harassed in my 
life,” he replied. 

19. Read the new ministerial appointments ; something very suspicious in the 
following---a ci-devant chevalier in the French Republic, and a Member of the 
Legion of Honour, M, Margaut, is appointed by Mr. Canning, king’s eronaut. This 
certainly indicates the liberalism of the minister's sentiments---it confirms the cha- 
racter of his fureign policy, and denotes very strongly that of his future administra- 
tion, Mr. Rogers concurs with me in opinion, that this person will rise in the 
government. At Brookes’s all tattling of Canning’s having secured the Duke of 
Clarence, and applied to Lord Lansdowne---George Lamb said, he wondered that 
having the heir-apparent, he should have recourse to Whigs. 

21. Read Kenneth Macaulay’s pamphlet upon Sierra Leone, wherein he proves 
it to be a good and wholesome climate ; same afternoon looked over the Courier, 
and perceived by the army notices that, in two years interval, three companies of 
European troops, had been reduced to an officer, a commissary, and a pair of drum- 
mers, This is a slight difference, as Mr. Liston says. 

23. No news, but all in expectation---thank heaven that my appointment is 
secure---Met Georze Lamb, aud expressed my surprise at Lord Lansdowne’s holding 
off so long---'* Why,” said he, ‘‘ you know every Whig wants a-ddressing. 

. 24. Laughed exceedingly at the account of Alexander fighting two campaigns 
in Bonaparte’s indispensables---Reminded me of a story [ had heard from my father 
of Jack Johnston---when Jack was at Dublin in the beginning of his career, George 
Dawson (the brother and fellow genius of Billy Lewis) who had to perform some 
principal character, was missing, and could no where be found; and Johnson, who 
had then something of the gentleman in his appearance, was requested by Daly, the 
manager, fo go on in his stead. Jack at first demurred exceedingly, but at length 
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yielding throngh some inducement held out to him, went to Dawsou's dressing. 
room, and borrowed a noted green coat, in which the former was in the habit of play- 
ing all his ‘* fine gentlemen,---** There,” said Jack, as he squeezed into it, ** by the 
powers, they'll say when I go on if that’s not George, that’s his coat, and that’s some- 
Truro.” 

#5. Lord Lauderdale, very humorous upon Fysche Palmer's triumphal proces- 
sion---heard him remark to Tom, that “‘ in London, they exhibit fish in a basket, but 
at Reading they carry it about in a chair. 


Miss Hincxesman’s Concert.—We have not been better pleased for some time, 
than we were in the beginning of the month at Miss Hinckesman’s Concert at Willis’s 
Rooms. This young lady is known as a pianist to avery large musical circle, by uniting 
very considerable powers of execution, with great refinement and delicacy of style and 
expression. She exhibited the latter qualities in a very eminent degree in a quartett of 
Beethoven's, in which she bore part with Mori, Daniels, and Lindley. To the judicious 
admirers of music, this was a real treat---gentlemen in boots, and ladies in cotton stockings, 
however, thought it somewhat tedious. Miss H. subsequently played a concerto on the 
sostenente piano-forte, an instrument very ill adapted for a display of taste and expression 
such as she possesses. We presume she was desirous of creating variety, but really it 
was little less than a loss of ber time and great musical skill. Miss H. had secured the 
assistance of some of the ablest vocalists of the day. Mori played a concerto of 
Mayseder’s, which absolutely electrified the room. Such is the excitement produced by 
the passion and feeling of this delightful performer, that we feel assured a concerto of 
his would any day carry the Catholic Question---no fortified town could stand against it. 
Altogether, even in this day of select concerts, it was one of the best; and the room 
was brilliantly, fashionably, and numerously attended. 


BURFORD'S PANORAMA OF GENEVA. 


The city of Geneva is so interesting from the beautiful country in which it is 
situated, and the sublime scenery which is in its vicinity, and is now so generally known 
through the medium of our numberless travellers, that we have no doubt but that this 
Panorama will prove an attractive one to the public. The point of view from which it 
is taken is, on the whole, a good one. Though, perhaps, one that embraces more of the 
surrounding country might have been taken from the public walks on the ramparts, yet 
the present one takes in all the most remarkable objects, and others that are no less 
interesting to the person who has been there. The fidelity with which it is painted 
cannot fail striking the traveller, who will at once recognize and point out to his friends 
the Rue de la Rhone, the I'Ecu, and his place of embarkation on board the steamer, for 
Lausanne. The execution is extremely good. The warm tints of the sun setting 
behind the Jura, are well contrasted with the clear, cool, and tranquil tones of the lake 
and opposite shore, yet harmonizing together was not to destroy the general effect of the 
whole. The snow mountains, at a distance, with that rosy hue which is often observable 
when under the rays of the setting sun, are very well managed. The figures and buildings 
are prominent and well brought out. If any ‘thing is difficult, it is the water. The 
rapidity with which the Rhone leaves the lake, and once more forms a river, is not so 
well delineated as we could have wished. A person who has seen the original, can form 
little idea of the rush without the Rhone rolls its blue waters through the city. It 
appears to be drawn incorrectly, particularly under the summer house. It is, however, 
justice to Mr. Burford to add, that the effect of water in motion is one of the greatest 
difficulties artists have to contend with, and one which very few, even of our greatest 
artists, have completely conquered. We were much gratified with the view of the 
Panorama, and can certainly recommend it to the public. 
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GALETIES AND GRATITIES. 


THEATRICALS. 


ITALIAN OperA.---The only novelties during the last month at this theatre, were 
the first appearance before an English audience of a Signor Galli---an excellent bass--- 
indeed an acquisition---and the return of our favorite---Madame Caradori. This charm- 
ing vocalist and actress, and we believe most amiable lady, has been “ doing” a bit of the 
epistolary in one of the daily journals, on no less important a subject than the defence of 
her own rights and dignity. It appears that during her late academic retreat, his majesty 
of the King’sTheatre has been, like his royal brother lower down in Pall Mall, rubbing the 
rust of his prerogative by forming a new administration, in which the prima donnaship 
was bestowed upon Signora Giacinta Tuso---a high tory---to the consequent disparage- 
ment of Madame Caradori, whose politics are as much more moderate, as her pretensions 
are paramount. The consequence was a ‘* tender of resignation’’ on the part of the 
Caradori, who justly felt hurt by the arrangement, and who refuses to serve under any 
‘* Minister of Grace,”” save the Pasta. Other cabinet resignations are threatened. The 
Toso insists upon going unshackled into office: the Caradori stands upon her reputation 
and popularity; and thus we believe the matter rests, and will remain till the arrival 
of the premier---Madame Pasta. Had we the honor of being colleagues of the 
fair rivals, we certainly would also resign, if the Toso were placed over the head of 
so superior an artist as the Caradori; as it is, we will merely say, that public opinions, 
as expressed by its organ, the public press, is decidedly in favor of Canning and Cara- 
dori, and will bear them out against all opposition, come from where it will. Let both, 
therefore, act with prudence and firmness; and the benches of their respective theatres--- 
St. Stephen’s and the Opera House---will, they may rest assured, re-echo with their 
applause. 


Drury LANe.—The other theatres, also, afford but scanty materials for criticism 
this month, and even these of a very loose quality. The novelties are not original, and 
the original productions are not good. The stage seems effete, absolutely incapable of 
producing a legitimate drama—a good comedy would be a wonder of more than nine 
days, and a good tragedy a thing not to be hoped for---in their places we have translations 
from French farces, and adaptations from English novels ; some tolerable, most intolerable 
and nothing, absolutely no one thing new---in fact, we have no dramatic authors worthy 
ofthe name. The creative, originating power of dramatic genius is absent :--- 


But this our age, such authors does afford, 

As make whole plays, yet scarcely write one word ; 
Who, in this anarchy of wit, rob all, 

And what, their plunder, their possession call--- 


of this kind is the author of a thing produced at Drury Lane, ‘‘ Fast and Slow,” a comedy, 
as the bills term it, but a most veritable and absolute farce, as the indignant audience soon 
discovered, taken from an amusing French trifle, but spoiled in the adaptation by a dra- 
matist of Drury. 


“* Sense fled before him ; what he touched he froze.” 


As it is, ere this, consigned to the tomb of oblivion, we shall not disturb its eternal 
rest by a critical analysis of its manifold demerits---de mortuis nihil nisi---the proverb is 
rather musty,---suffice it that Fast and Slow was founded on that most obvious common- 
place of dramatists, namely, contrast of character, not between persons of different ages 
or professions as it exists in nature, but between two of the same professional pursuits--- 
merchants of equal ages; one of them possessing all the attributes and qualities suitable to 
his mercantile occupations, the other, ex adverse, endowed with every idle, dilatory, and 
puerile addictions, most opposite to the active and industrious habits of a merchant; it is 
searcely necessary to add, that a most indulgent audience (an Easter holiday meeting) 
were soshocked by the absurdity, that they unanimously roared it from the stage, and 
so put an end to what never should have had a beginning 

The next and last noticable matter at this house (Drury) is a melo-drame, “ The 
“* Boy of Santillane,” derived from an incident in the favorite novel Gil Blas, namely, the 
young hero's affair with the robbers. Miss Kelly personates Gil Blas with all her usual 
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talent and success; and Wallack, the bandit chief very cleverly. The scenery, in par- 
ticular a subterraneous cavern, is capital: but the general piece languishes as to popular 
effect, throagh the want of a more novel story and more intense Interest. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The most splendid thing in the way of spectacle that we have witnessed at the 
Winter Theatre for years, is the melodrame at this house, ‘* Peter Wilkins,” founded 
on the adventures of Peter, as set forth in a most fanciful tale, written in the last 
century by nobody knows whom ; his shipwreck on an wrknown island, and encoun- 
ters with a new race of human beings, ladies and geutlemen, of the winged tibe— 
volatile folk, covered with plumage, that enables them to skim the wave and sail the 
air. The fable is admirably fitted by its fairy tale imaginativeness for the material of 
a dramatic romance; and has been very skilfully handled by the theatrical artists: 
splendid scenery, the movements of the stage machinery, effected with admirable ra- 
pidity and precision ; the flying of the sister Indians, Miss M. Glover and Miss J. 
Scott, as natural and graceful as if they had been born in a balloon, and had never 
done any given thing but soar like a sporting hawk against the coming gale; then 
Mr. Parslve’s agile personation of an ourang-outang, leaping, climbing, and creeping, 
as perfectly as if he had taken lessons for the last six months from the big baboon in 
Exeter "Change; then the comedy of the melodrame, not certainly of the most 
intellectual kind, but (what the holiday folk loved better), broad, joyous, striking, 
intelligible humor, most effectively given out by Mr. Power in his rich intonations of 
Irish brogue. Mr. Keely's sneaking and simpletonic illustrations of Cockney timidity, 
and Mr, Penson’s quick and keen marine Scot. In short, Peter Wilkins ts one of 
the most brilliant and fanciful spectacles thatcan be imagined, and highly creditable to 
the liberality of the managers, and to the taste and skill of the mechanical people of 
Govent Garden, By the way, we cannot agree with our critical fellow laborers of 
the daily and weekly press, in the assertion, that Peter Wilkins is an imaginary per- 
sonage, and the scheme of human beings mounting into the air on wings, a mere 
hetion of fancy, originating with the author of the romance---no, the fact (not fiction) 
is this, Peter Wilkins was a speculative gentleman, who lived about the beginning of 
the last, or the end of the seventeenth century. He was one of the first professors of 
the Royal Society, and among many other enlarged and enterprising plans, conceived 
the possibility of man’s flying to the moon ; for this ingenious adsurdity, the poet of 
Twickenham has damned him, in his Dunciad, to everlasting fame; thus 


The head, that turns at saperlunar things, 
Poized with a tail may steer on Wilkins’ wings. 


The poet's satire did not, however, deter several blockheads from making 
wings, and attempting to carry Dr. Wilkins’s flighty project into execution. ‘These 
attempts provoked the attention of one of the prose wits of the day, who, seizing 
these extravagant impossibilities of mechanical speculation, 


“ Turned them to shape” 
im the fanciful tale of ‘* Peter Wilkins,” 
** And gave to airy nothings,” 
“* A local habitation and a name.” 


Astley’s is less splendid than usual, but still beyond all the minors in the way 
of spectacle. The war in Portugal is the subject matter. 
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